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Dr. AnMsTRONG’s first regular Lec- 
ture was, af tlie commencement of the 


instead. of this e 
the’ 


Wiustrate the principles and the prac- 
tice of physic, .. By the principles of 
physic, I mean, certain general rules 
legitimately dednced from observa- 
- not only of the symptoms during 

morbid appearances dis- 
examination after death, 
but likewise Of the effects of remedies 
andet the various circumstances of 
their exhibition ; and'by the practice 
of physic, the immediate application 
of these rules op more facts 
to the prevention, palliation, or cure 
of haman maladies. 

In the early ages of the world, imen 
instinctively att empted to relieve suf- 
ferings my they began to think 
about the abstract nature of disease ; 
and thys, as Celsus truly remarks, 


- 


the praetice preceded the principles of 
physic... 

| Herodotus mentions that the Baby- 
legions exposed the sick in the market 
places, in order to receive the opi- 
njons of those who, passing by, might 
Ihave been similarly afflicted. In the 
first states of society, unquestionably, 


_} physic must haye been practised gene- 


rally, as it isat present among the 
uncivilized tribes of North, America. 
Some one, in such a state, becomes 

more skilfyl than his fellows, and 
is consequently distinguished above 


and by such occurrences, im 


process-0f time, the foundation is at 
length laid for erecting physic 
separate profession. 
History” informs us that, ata more 
advanced wera, the ‘Priests generalis 
became the, physicians, In ancient 
Egypt we find, that they had sacred 
books, written in hieroglyphics, con- 
taining, whatever medical knowledge 
they possessed; and while some ap- 
plied the remedies, others prophesied 
and performed magic rites in their 
temples, the strong, holds of ancient 
superstition and deception. In the 
time of Herodotus, a change seems to 
have-taken place, for he remarks that 
a division of labour then existed, some 
practitioners having been confined 


‘to the treatment of the affections of 
tre head, some, to these of the eye, 


and’ some fo those of the liver; and 
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354 
we pala a similar but voluntary divi- 


hepatically, to the 
fashion. - 
Bhe*Greeks, who were 
the Egyptians in-almost all 
“ partments ef art and science, borrowed 
also their superstitions, and; in like 
‘had their presiding divinities, 
theif temples, and their imposing ser- 
“Wiees; but, ‘true ‘to ‘the Egyptians, 
“they left the cure principally to: ma- 
“tare, attentling, however, to air, rest, 
‘diet, drinks, and the management of 
the°mind. ‘Hippocrates is said to 
“have been the first man who separated 
“physic from religion, and “by 
‘divesting it ofthe ‘superstitious ad- 
‘jimets then ‘in ase,’ he set a dis, 
“tingnished example of. studying physic 
the right way. Praxagoras, Chry- 
Hierophilus, and Erisistratus, 
“pursued nearly the same path, and 
endeavoured to” extend their re- 
“seatches ; but still; ‘like’ Hippocrates, 
“they retained prejudices de- 
- scended from past times ; for the mind 
“takes a-tinge ‘from surrounding. eir- 
“enmstances, “as light does ‘from the 
medium through which it passes. 
‘The school founded at Alexandria 
‘was modelled after the Hippocratic 
“method, and thus physic was divided 
into’ the “dietical; medicinal,.and chi- 
much-more rational divi- 
“sion than ‘the modern one of physic 
ami surgery, since the science is one 
guid «the same. The empiries and 
‘dogmatists soomafterwards appeared, | 
“fhe one sect depending ‘entirely on 
observation or experience, ‘other | 


humoral. 
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sufficient where observation sag 


Observation is the labourer which 


_| farnishes the materials, and reason the 


atchitect which directs: tbe. arrangé- 
ment for. practical purposes. Themi- 
son, adverse to both, founded the me- 
thodic sect, who deduced their treat- 
ment from the mutual and gpparent 
resemblance, the strictun and laxum 
of affections. The medical world was 
thus divided, when Galen arose, and 
professed tg revive the doctrines of 
Hippoorates, which he blended with 
the. philosophy | of his own time. .He 
assnmed the existence of three spirits. 
The natural be made to preside over the 
brain, and to influence the voluntary 
Lpower, and the internal as well as 
sense; ; the vital, the 
functions of respiration and circula- 
tion ; and the animal, those of gene- 
ration, secretion, and natrition. Some 
of ‘his opinions ‘have - a remarkable 
similitude ‘to those df our times, and, 
perhaps, le was right tn supposing 
that a sibtle fluid was elaborated 
from the blood, and’ connected with 
all the functions. His pathology was 
‘He held that there were 
four flnids—the blood, phlegm, yellow 
bile, and black bile ; from the differ- 
ent combinations of which different 
temperaments and differerit diseases 
arose. His remedies were simple, and 
chiefly drawn from ‘ie ‘vegetable 
world, 

‘Physic remained Madtionary, or 
made but Atetle progress ‘for many 
generations ; the speculations and 
practice of Galen being stilt predomi- 
. -At'the ‘downfall of the ‘Roman 
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empire, science fled, and sought a 
refage im, the East ; but the Arabians 
effected nothing remarkable, if we 
except the introduction of aromatics 
and: mild. laxatives, whilst they neg- 
lected. agatomy, and obscured pa- 
thology by an additional cloud of 
conjectures. In the sixteenth cen-. 
tury, however, the authority of Galen 
was shaken by Paracelsus, who found- 
ed a more chemical philosophy and 
practice, the influence of which still 
exists in the commen abuse of mer- 
curials and antimonials. The next me- 
morable change occurred through the 
discovery of the: circalation of the 
blood by our great countryman, Har- 


vey ;, and shortly afterwards, a me- |’ 


chanieal was blended with a chemical. 
theory, Yet many: of the crude no- 
tioas of Hippecrates prevailed, as we 
find exemplified in the writings of 
Sydenham, who, nevertheless, was a 
man of genius, for he detected the 
fadacy and danger of the bot regimen, 
and attempted to introduce the cool- 
ing.one in febrile affections, Indeed, 
advaneing into another age, he left 
his cotemporaries far bebind him, wha 
endeavoured to destroy his reputa- 
tion by slanderous falsehoods. Bat 
secondary inteilects miscaiculate their 
power, when they suppose they cam 
destroy the reputation of gepius, which 
revives. even: from. the tomb, and 
again breathing, and informing, it 
has amvimmertality in the respect and 
admiration present and succeeding 
ages. Nay, the very college which 
it recorded to have been amongst his. 
*pponeats, has bent before his shrine, 
% if im atopement for those praju- 
dices and passions which formerly 


shrouded the splendour of his name. 
Boerhaave next attracted attention, 
but, like Galen, he merely attempted, 
to unite the doctrines, of Hippecrates 
with! the sciences of his own. times., 
Stahl, and then: Hoffman followed, 
who introduced the doctrine of the, 
presiding principle and of spaym, 
which, in fact, was but a mere modi-. 
fication of the opinions of Hippocrates 
and Themison, It has been said. that 
knowledge is a circle in motion, and 
certainly the same things are every 
now aud then turning up and. downjia. 
the revolutions of time. The, same, 
thoughts have existed in, all ages, only. 
they have been differently. expressed. . 
Cullen succeeded, who, notwith-. 
standing ail the panegyric which: bas 
beenbestowed on bis memory, iatro- 
duced nothing original, for his system 
is. a mere metaphysical, “ thing of 
shreds and patches.” Cullen was not 
a man of genius, though extremely 
plansible withal. Genisis never is con- 
tent; with the mepe productions of 
other-men, but produces somethimg of 
its own; it collects, arranges, and . 
combines: materials from. its. own, ob- 
servation, so as to create, as if by a 
spell, what is new and useful, Brown- 
whom Cullen seemed to. despise, had 
the aseendant in talent, and if he had 
paid more minute attention to symp- 
toms and morbid, anatomy, and if he 
had not generalized so sweepingly re- 
specting excitability, he would have 
done, much good to.the science. Dar- 
win improved on the system of Brown 
in giving more ample illustrations, 
though, like him, he carried. bis con, . 
clusions too far; yet there can. be ap. 
doubt that many affections. are cons. 
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_ nected with increased and diminished 
excitement, the organic results of 
which were most strangely overlooked 
by both these ingenious speculators, 
who may be ranked among the last, 
and net the least, in the history of 
conjectural systems. 

If I were to enumerate the causes 
why physic made so little progress in 
ancient times, the four following would 
be the most conspicuous. 

First. The defect of elementary in- 
formation, and especially in anatomy 
and physiology, through the horror 
which existed as to human dissections, 
so that men were not only ignorant of 
the healthy structures aud functions, 
but knew nothing of those organic 
effects on which symptoms depend. 

* Secondly. The existence of -false 
philosophy, which is generally the 
offspring of presumption. Vain men 
form imaginary laws in the closet, and 
attempt to bend nature to them, but 
while these have been perpetually 
fluctuating, nature has remained eter- 
nally the same,and her laws can only be 
deduced from an accurate examination 
of phenomena as they actually exist 
Fatalism was very prevalent in the 
ancient world, and must have been 
unfavourable to observation, as we 
now perceive it is in modern Turkey. 

The third cause, was the cunning of 
the faculty, who studiously concealed 
their ignorancé by the affectation of 
knowledge. The ancient world was 
composed of two principal parties, 
knaves and fools ; and the knaves con- 
trived to keep all the power in their 
own possession, by making philosophy 
a'mystery and by keeping the people 
in a state of profound ignorance. 
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The fourth cause was the gross ig- 
norance of the public. Ignorance is 
the parent of credulity, and when an 
enlarged and liberal spirit does not 
exist in the public mind then we find 
craft and knavery prevail. This is an 
age, however, in which it would be in 
vain to prop up false principles and 
practices by any affected reverence 
for what is called the wisdom of anti- 
quity, which was distinguished by little 
else than weakness of intellect in the 
induetive sciences, and which was 
young in knowledge compared with 
the present, rich in accumulated facts 
and inferences of numerous’ minds 
successively enlightening each other. 

If we were to trace back the causes 
why the present times have become so 
favourable for the development of 
science, we should perhaps find that 
the three following have had great in- 
fluence on the progress of human im- 
provements. 

First, the revival of ancient litera- 
ture. For many centuries the intel- 
lectual world lay wrapt in a profound 
gloom, till at last the genius of ancient 
Greece and Rome arose, like a new 
San, and the gross darkness gave way, 
it breathed like a spiritual agency and 
the deluge of ignorance: began to sub- 
side. But though the study of the 
Greek and Roman writers was at first 
highly beneficial, particularly as one 
of these languages became the medium 
of thought among: men in different 
countries, yet Greek and Latin have 
degenérated into a mere study of 
words scholastically, without a refer- 
ence to things and we now have in 
some Colleges the mockery of a mere 
verbal cxamination'in the Latin tongue 
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when },00ks are no longer written and 
when lectures are no longer delivered 
in that language. But corporate bodies 
seldom do any material good to me- 
dicine, because not being responsible 
to, they are not influenced by, public 
opinion. 

Secondly, the Reformation effected 
by Luther and others, which roeted 
up superstition and slavery in some 
parts of the earth, and plauted in their 
stead religion and liberty, the growth 
of which is as favourable to intellectual 
as it isto moral improvement. The 
general state of intellect influences 
that of particular professions ; and 
this is so especially the case with phy- 
sic that it is now the furthest 


advanced where most general infor- 
mation prevails among the people at 
large. 

Thirdly, the discovery and exten- 
sion of Priuting. This circumstance 


alone places the modern. world in an 
entirely different situation from the 
ancient world. The human mind ad- 
vances more now in a few years than 
it did in ceutaries before. By aid of 
the press, truths are not only rapidly 
aud widely diffused, but are preserved 
embalmed by it for the benefit of pos- 
terity, so that useful information can 
never be ‘lost. These three causes, 
arising separately and concurring at 
last, have elevated the human mind, 
and haye contributed to produce that 
simplicity and independence ia the 
medical character, whichis a happy 
coutrast to the duplicity and crouch- 
ing of former times. 

In this age a new sect of men has 
arisen in the profession ; men, who 
think, agt, and observe for themselves: 


With them, the question is not, what 
has been said or sanctioned by an- 
thorities? {But whether the propo- 
sition be false, or whether it be true? 
Whatever is false they reject, what- 
ever is true they admit and maintain. 
Among this sect I have voluntarily 
placed myself as a humble, but a firm 
adherent, not to attack individuals, 
but openly to oppose systematic and 
established errors ; aye, and, if possi- 
ble in the accumulated strength of this 
age, to grasp, and rend and wrench 
away the forms and the fooleries, the 
mysteries and the mummeries by which 
physic has been incumbered and ob- — 
scured, and to present it in the plain 
aud palpable simplicity of common 
sense. 

In the study of Physic, Five points 
are to be considered of elementary im- 
portance. 

Anttomy and Physiology certainly 
form the first of these. Without a 
knowledge of Avatemy and Physio- 
logy, no one can possibly become a 
good practitioner, No man can re- 
pair a machine, of the structure of 
which he is entirely ignorant. As 
pathology is the mere contrast to phy- 
siology, which unfolds the various 
functions.as performed jn a state of 
health ; so it becomes of course neces- 
sary to understand the one, before we 
cancomprehend the other. But ana- 
tomy and physiology are only auxili- 
aries to the pxinciples and practice of 
physic or surgery,and should be studied 
with a strict reference to these. 

Secondly, an accurate acquaintance 
with the rise, progress and present 
state of the symptoms, in conjunction 
with constant endeavours to discover 
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depend.” 

Thirdly, minute examination of. the 
body after deatli. Por it isin this way 
only that we can ascertain the effects 
of disorder or disease’ upon the dift 
ferent structnres. By this mode of 
proceeding we not only remove con. 
jectares bat ascertain in’ many cases 
the cause of death, and tlius make 
close approximations to first princi- 
ples of pathology. 

Fourthly, a knowledge of thé ope- 
ration of medicines as modified by the 
various states of the body under whicli 
they are given. The latter is a point 
of great importance, because the same 
remedy under different circumstances 
produces different effects, which mmst 
be noted and carefully classed that we 
may acquire precision in the applica- 
tion of the means which we employ. 

Fiftlity, to these I shall also add the 
regimenal and mental management, 
which relates not only to diet, drinks, 
and other things, but also to mind, and 
which is filly as important | as the me- 
dical management. 

If you adopt this mode of adit 
the science, you will arrive at a dis- 
tinct‘pathology, and at a successful 
practice. Once for all let me recom: 
niend you to study the practical part 
of your profession at the bed-side of 
the sick, and to be cautious in the se-| 
lection of books, the stady of which; 
when it is excessively att indiserimi- 
mately indulged, is apt to shut a man 
out from the more important stady 
of nature. 

Before proceeding to give a general, 


practice of physic, it may be proper 
to inquire what i: meant ‘by the term 


1, The Mechanical ; 2, The Chemical ; 
and 3, The Vital. 
chiefly relate to the heart and vaseular 
system ; the chemical, to the circulat- 


vous system. Each class of functions 


harmony is health, and their disturb- 
ance is disorder or disease. But, as 


nected with certain parts, we must 


solid or fluid. At first sight the sub- 
ject might seem confused, and hence 
some arrangement becomes necessary 
in order to make tlie deseriptions-dis- 
tinet and intelligible.. 


feetions might be arranged under two 
affections. 

called acute or sub-acute: 

chronic. 

The: first’ class of affections arises 


The common are the ordinary agents 


and therefore a necessarily brief and | of Natare, which might, according to 
imperfect, view of the principles and 


their effects, be subdivided into de- 


health. All thie functions of the body 
might be arranged under three heads. | 


The mechanical - 


ing fluids or their secretions, and the — 
vital functions to the brain and ner- 


depends, in a great degree, for its - 
performance en the other. Their’ 


their functions are intimately con- 


seek for the cause of disturbed: fanc- ' 
tions in the condition of these parts, 


For the sake of convenience, all af- 


great classes, the first’ acute and sub- 
acute affections, the chronic 


The first arise quickly, and go- 
through their course in a compara-— 
tively short time, and are therefore © 


Tlie second begin and advance 
slowly, and, from oeenpying mere 
time than the former class, are called - 


from remote oceasions, which may be - 
divided into common and. peculiar. - 
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*pressants, -stiniulants, ‘irritants, 
interruptants, terms which I shall af- 
terwardsexplain, for it -will be neces- 
sary-for ‘me'to define all such. general 
or abstract :terms this:eourse of 
Leeteres, and shall -prefer plain 
English to'Greek aud Latin technica 
ditiex i 

‘Phe common snoveral 


\effeets, “whieh, once ascertained, will | 


be found aniform and referrable to cer- 
tain conditions—Ist, Common conges- 
tive; 2d, Common simple; and, 3d, 
Common inflammatory fever —when 
they dead: toracate aud sub-acute af- 

Dhe ofrst variety is marked by the | 
dimination: of ‘the heart's action, aud 
the: dimimation of the animal -heat, 
with oppréssion -of operation of 
‘some particular argan, mainly through 
venous congestion. 


‘Phe second, the simple variety, is 
-mavked:by the increase of the heart's 
action and the increase of. the animal 
heat, without any matks of external 
‘or internal inflammation, all tue or- 
gans being excited, but none abso- 
lutely ‘inflamed, as the blood is equally 


distributed. 

‘Tw the: think artery; or inflamme- 
‘tory fever, ‘thebe isan increase of the 
heart's action, and an. increase of the 
animal dicat, aecompanied by symp- 
toms ‘of internal or external inflam- 
mation, Now this imflammation may, 
-take place in different organs, some- 
times in «the brain, sometimes in the 
hungs, and sometimes ‘in other parts, 
of the boily. Different . individuals 
shall have inflammations in different, 
parts; same remote, 


y ‘be particularly predisposed, so 
that the common inflammatery forms 
‘has an extensive range of eharacter.: 

‘The peeuliar: agents, for example 
smalaria, the specific contagions, and 
-atmospheric constitutions pre- 
duce congestive, simple,,and inflam- 
'| matory fever, bat each -vatiety is 
blended «with some peculiar effects, 
depending upon the: peculiarity of the 
rewote.cause. Hence the efflorescence 
in scarlatina, the rash im measles, the 
+pustules in small por, and so: forth; 
the effects being modified not only. by 
rthe of the: temote cause, 


| whieh, apparently through the blood, 


operates specially os certain strue- 
‘tires, as shali.afterwards ‘be shown. 
The indication inthe treatment of 
the congestive fornvof fever, is to ve- 
store the animal heat, ind to-equalize 
the vepous aud arterial ¢irculation; 
-whereas in the. simple: form .of fever, 
indication is tollessen the heart's 
action and the animal heat. In the 
inflammatory form, the indication is 
to remove the inflammation, and thie 
bindication, like the preceding one, is 
generally best fulfilled by evaceants, 


|indiciously iwaried according te. the 


cireumstances of each patticular cas¢. 

Beddoes has said, figuratively, bit 
emphatically,’ that general rules muv- 
der their. exceptions ; and certainly, 
‘however nseful genergl rules may be 
to-guide us, like navigators, throagh 
extensive tracks,:yet we must remem 
berithat.the modifying circamstances 
require a proper consideration, since 
they.are the recksand shoalsan whick 
mien are apt wrecked: For :éxr 
ample, I would imstanee the two 


Oveasions, -actordifig as 


ordets, ‘pleterity aud bronchitis, 
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same cavity; yet if the active treat- 
ment necessary to be pursued in the 
first: were always adopted in the 
second, the life of the patient would 
very often be sacrificed in bronchitis. 
The doctrine of a congestive, simple, 
and inflammatory variety of fever, is 
legitimately deducible from symptoms 
‘and dissections, and removes a crowd 
of false hypotheses, and also of techni- 
‘ealities framed in the ignorance of 
former times. . This doctrine is espe- 
‘cially applicable to infantile affections, 
notwithstanding the separate treatise’ 
which we possess, as if children did 
not belong either to the masculine or 
feminine, but were of the neuter 
gender. Its pathological and prac- 
tical application will likewise be found 
‘very useful in. that department of 
physic which is calléd surgery, and 
which was, unfortunately for the 
science, separated from physic in a 
dark age, by cunning, under the mask 
of religious superstition, and which 
still continues separated by the powers 
held in corporate bodies, one of which 
we have lately seen enacting laws, 
in an exclusive spirit of monopoly, 
which deprive men of their common 
rights, and give no adeqnate security 
to the public welfare ; for the exami- 
nations are so very deficient as to 
exclude the practice of physic, an 
essential point in all surgical cases, 
since not.the external pathology mere- 
ly, but the internal pathology, requires 
a simultaneous consideration. Most 


surgical cases, as they are called, ter- 
minating fatally, where they do so, by 
the implication of some interval dis- 
order or disease, The first step there- 


fore im surgery is, and ought to be, a 
knowledge, an intimate knowledge, of 
the principles and practice of physic. 
second class, Or ‘¢hronic affec- 
tion, arises in like manner from com- 


\‘mom and peculiar causes: the first 


having common, and the second, 
special properties, by which they are 
distinguished. The whole.range of 
pathological inquiry might be divided 
into three great leading conditions’; 
namely, predisposition, disorder, and 
disease. Predisposition consists in the 
liability or tendency to disorder or 
disease. Disorder is some error’ th 
the motions of the solids, or in the 
distribution or quality of the fluids, 
Disease essentially consists in some- 
thing being taken away from, or su- 
peradded to the natural structure. 
Chronic disorders are generally in- 
sidious in their origin and progress, 
and, if not timely discovered, become 
diseases, by altering the structure of 
the parts in which they are seated. 
Chronic affections . frequently, _how- 
ever, wind up in an acete form; and 
acute affections, on the other hand, 
sometimes become chronic; and thus 
the two forms may, and. often do, 
pass and repass into each: other. 
These changes should teach us to be 
very careful in distinguishing and 
treating maladies, and not to confine 
our views within the limits of any arti- 
ficial arrangement. 

The remote occasions of chronic af- 
fections are either internal or external. 

The external are the ordinary agents 
of Nature, or those which have spe- 
cial properties, called peculiar. The 
internal are errors of diet and other 
ingesta, Besides the internal occasions 
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which may be gaid to be 1. Hereditary 
2. CEtal, or connected with the age; 
3. Sexual; 4. Acquired, from some, 
vieus disorder or disease having. 
some part weaker or more faulty. 
than before. 


ventive light, especially 
reditary predisposition. To give a 
single example—where consumption , 
exists in a family, we may succeed in | 
preventing it by avoiding the exciting | 
causes, in the institution of a good 
regimenal and mental management, 
occasionally aided by medicine. 
From what has been said, it will 
appear, that there is a world within, 
a world without us, the elements 
which are continually operating 
upon us, so that life is a continued 
conflict. If we were to attempt to 
refer all the seemingly discrepant 
symptoms of chronic affections, and 
ir ogical causes or condi- 
tions, we should find that the following 
were the most important and frequent : 
1. Venous Congestion; 2. Simple ex- 
citement ; 3.1 ion; 4. Changes 
in the qualities of blood; 5. Changes 


in the secretions of the blood; 6. Some 
hanical é - 


; and hence, 
as in the acute and sub-acute affec- 
tions, we would be necessarily led to 
the consideration of a few points, the 
removal of which, where practicable, 
would remove the attendant train of 
symptoms; for we must no longer 
pursue the nosological method of 
Cullen; we must no longer be de- 
ceived by names which, generally 
speaking, only involve asymptomatical 
pathology, and leave us in the dark 
respecting the structural states or 
conditions which are the true causes 
of those symptoms. In a word, we 
must regard symptoms only as the 
signs or indications ef disorder or 
disease, and not as the disorder or 
disease itself, which is to be sought in 
some morbid change either in the 
solids or fluids of the body. 

Having premised these desultory 
temarks, which are most imperfect 
indeed, I must now direct your atten- 
tion to the plan of this course of Lec- 
tures. In the first place, I shall con- 
sider the remote occasions ; in the se- 
cond, the symptoms; in the third, the 
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anatomy ; in ‘the fourth, the 


Pathological conditions on which the 


symptoms depend ; im the fifth, the 
diaguosis ; im the sixth, the treatment; 
and in the seventh, the prognosis in 
each Lecture. ‘The principles will 
arise legitimately, as inferences out 
of facts alone, and when my informa- 
tion fails in this department, I shall 
acknowledge my ignorance; whilst 
the practice also shall be fairly stated, 
and principally from my. own expc- 
rience, for I wish you to understand 
that these Lectures will be neither 
elaborate nor learned in quotations 
but will simply contain the results of 
my own observation and experience, 
laboriously conducted through a pe- 
riod of upwards of twenty years, at 
the bed-side of sick individuals. For | 
the purpese of affording you an op- 
portunity more effectually to stu 
pathology and practice, a Dispensa 
has been attached to this Schoo 
where clinical remarks will be made 
by my colleagues and myself on the 
most interesting cases. 

Before concluding this Lecture, or 
rather introductory address, you must 
allow me to remark, that however 
important my duties as a teacher may 
be, yours, as students, are equally 
deep and responsible. Not only are 
the hopes of your relations and your 
own welfare involved in. the conside- 
ration of your present conduct and ac- 
quirements, but the safety of the sick, 
and the happiness of their friends, 
since, humanly speaking, the issues 
of life and death are ultimately to be 
placed in your hands as medical prac- 
titioners. If other motives were want- 
ing to awaken your attention and zeal, 
they are to be found in the great ex- 
tent of the science, in its beneficent 
objects, and in its useful ends ; for, 
uniting philosophy and philanthro 
in itself, it affords a vast field for 
the exercise of all that adorns and 
diguifies our moral and intellectual 
nature. If you now lay the founda- 
tion of correct elementary knowledge, 
all of yor will become highly useful 
members of society, provided your mo- 
ral conduct be correspondent, while 
some of you, by discovering or extend- 
ing important truths, may rank your 
names among those great benefactors 
of mankind who make times and 
countries worthy of our remembrance. 
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mation. of. the infants 


Hydrocephatus 

What is cailed» h¢droeephalas. in- 
ternus is not an affection swi:gencris, 
but merety the effect of three different 
conditions of the brain: 1, Venous con- 


either from .a common» or peculiar 
cause; and lastly, Orgauic diseases of 
the brain. 

Hydrocephalus internus, as the ef- 
fect of venons congestion, is by no 
means vnacommon in infants, delicate 
children, and very aged persons, par- 
ticularly such as are affected by cliro- 
bronchial aifections. In such ex- 

les, the skin is, cold, the pulse 
the respiration weak, and. the 
brain oppressed, as deseribed in the 
worst forms ef common congestive 
fever, under which indeed such cases 
ought to-be arranged. An infant, for 
example, is taken ont thinly clothed in 
a-cold day, and becomes chilled in the 
arms of the nurse, you are calied to 
him shortly afterwards, and you find 
him lying in a state of apparent insen- 
sibility, or at least indifference to 
those surrounding objects which be- 
fore at once attracted his attention. 

-The breathing is twrried, the pulse: 
small and ‘weak, the skin pale and 
cold, the pupils dilated, the conjunc- 
tiva blanched, and sometimes conval- 
sions occur early, but at other times 
only in the progress, or towards the 

. Again, a similar condition of 
the circulation arises from some offend- 
ing food having been taken into the 
stomach, and therefore you should 
always make a point of inquiring 
whether anything indigestible has been 
recently. given, since the removal of 


2 


always use tepid, 
or rather het, drinks, if the child can 
| swallow, in order to creaté-ve-action ; 


and where these bdo i not sueceed ; then 
smati doses of 

remark well; especially if. 
bined’ w small doses calomel. 


Reeollect, that when- aichild cannot 
swallow, you may, administer the 
the rectam, the 
doses of which, as-inflaenced by the 
age of childven, shall. afterwards 
give youin theform of atable. When 
you have succeeded in. 

citement, your plan must 

you. mast, in 
draw all excitants: 38 soon:as. ever 
the skin becomes hotter than natural. 
Congestion: of the brain, leading to 
hydrocephalus internus, sometimes 
assmmes an intermediate form, which 


swe will become freer, more ex- 
panded ; but if it be prejudicial, the 
palse will. sink ; and then you must 
immediately desist, and rely mainly on 
active purgative medicines, with smail 
and repeated doses of calomel, till 
the skin become warm. Even im some 
cases of an intermediate form, you 
may: be called to a child struggling 
with convulsions, the pulse being. op- 
pressed, andthe skin cool on the ex- 
tremities. If, ow inquiry, you find that 
the stomach has been: crammed with 
indigestible food, nothing. answers 
better im removing the convulsions 
than a gentle emetic. A little girl, one 
day, had eaten a large quantity: of 
gooseberries, and was taken in the 
way Lhave described, she had been 
bled before I saw her, without any 
benefit, but an emetic’ adminis- 
tered, and the convulsions were re- 
moved. Whem the convulsions con- 


The subject: of this lecture wilh be] where:a girectiy sunk int tlic 
brain, ag it qceurs minfants 
dren. Bat previously to entering upop 
it, I shall, recapitulete: some points 
respecting the pathology, of bydro- 
and jikewise re- 
‘ton 
purgatives ; but when you bleed either 
locally or generally, watch the effect 
prodaced upon the puise. If the bleed- 
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that from the. stomach, through am | My friend, Dr. Aves, bas seen a 
emetic, or when that fails to operate, | great many cases of convulsions oc- often 
the administration of a little opiam, as | curring in childeen from. disordered -pressi 
tone stomach, where opinar has been very pours 
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‘the deglatition was diffi- is.covered. When called to a case 


Bu 


as ocenrred in 


t the brain is sometimes con- 
isi do not oecur 


of this kind, you should inquire whe- 
‘before; if hethave had one before, it 


the following case. A five stout:boy, | is very likely to return, and, doing so 


‘abont three 
‘some plum cake and some oranges. 


‘He and, at last} where ‘the fever is highly 
were much] and where it is followed by convulsions 


indifferent. The pup 
‘the skin pate and cool, the pulse la- 
ng, and the respiration heavy. 
dn this state he had remained some 
-time, when spontaneous vomiting oc- 
enrred on moving him; and in a few 
aminates he Jeft-his mother’s knee, and 
‘showed a disposition to play withthe 
‘other children. I have known several 
Of such examples 
-eephalus internus, w 
maltreated. 


into hydro- 
neglected or 


These remarks were merely made 

to-remind you, that there is a state of 
-the brain ‘which may ultimately lea: 
‘to effusion, either between the mem- 
‘branes or'into ‘the ventricles; and yet 
itis distinct from inflammation. 


Symptoms of prea of the 


Inflammation of the brain in infants 
children comes, in some instances, 
on very rapidly, marked by a very hot 
iskin, a) quick full bounding pulse, a 
bright eye, with a dull intellectual ex- 


-pression, a variable pupil, a dropping | ju 


‘of the upper ‘eyeslids, with restless- 
‘ness, frettalness, and subsequent hea- 
‘viness. Convulsions very often take 
place suddenly, and generally just as 
‘the child awakes from his sleep ; he 
-bas first an ression of terror on the 
‘countenance ; he has tremor ever the 
‘upper part, or over the whole of the 
-bedy ; the head is then tarned to ene 


cy. The pupil expands usually daring 
. eccarrence of the convulsions. In 
‘slight cases, the-infant or child ap- 
‘pears as if very much frightened, 
trembles, looks wild at first, and va- 
cant afterwards, clinging foreibly ta 
the nurse or mother, while this statc 
‘continues. If theiattack of convulsions 


‘often happens, there remains an ex- 
“pression of great alarm, and the sweat 


three years age, had eaten | two or threc. times it 


generally proves fatal. In these cases, 
the paticut is sure to be lost, untess 
he be promptly and proper'y treated. 
The treatment, in a word, is ‘decisive 
bloodletting. 1 can give you an ex- 
ample of this in my own child ; he was 
seized with such an attack of inflam- 
mation of the brain, and I had done 
what I thought necessary, and went 
out only for a few minutes, at ‘the 
urgent request of one of my pupils to 
see his sick friend. During my ab- 
sence he had a fit of convulsions ; amd 
very soon after my return he was 
seized by another fit; a medieatfriend 
of mine, an excellent practitioner, was 
in the room at the time, and while I 
stood gazing amy boy, in an agony 
of mind, he. called me to a real sense 
ofhis danger by exelaiming—We must 
bleed him directly. He was bled im- 
mediately, and “the convulsions were 
removed, as if by a charm. I have 
seen several similar cases in other chil- 
dren, and have witnessed a similar 
effect from the same remedy. The 
best place to bleed children is at the 
bend of. the arm, in the external 
galar vein, or in the temporal artery. 
In these very urgent cases, it may be 
necessary even to repeat the bleed- 
ing ; .but yon must be very decisive at 
the outset; you must bleed to ap- 
preaching ‘syncope, but take care to 
stop before the syncope absolutely oc- 
eurs. If you bleed a young child to 
actual syncope, you must recollect 
that it is apt to he followed by convial- 
sions. There is another reason why 
I should generally avoid doing this in 
very young children; a higher degree 
of the heart's action geaerally follows 
if the bleeding be cavried to perfect 
symcope atonce. Avoid, unless from 
imperative necessity, large repeated 
bleedings in very youmg children, for 
the loss of so muci: blood gives a shock 
to the system from whieh they do not 
readily recover. In the above cases, 
}you must follow up the bleeding by 
‘tree purging, and the dietiatthe same 


time must be remarkably spare. Fer 


cement 
which is warm as well as damp, where 


the infant there is no diet so: good as 
the.milk of the mother or nurse. 
There is a second form of inflamma- 
tion of the brain in infants and chil- 
dren, namely, . 3 
The Sub-acute, 


In this form a less degree of fever 
exists ; the skin is not so bot as in the 
foregoing, the pulse is not so quick, 
and the functions of the brain are less 
powerfally disturbed. You generally 
find it, too, conneeted with some other 
and remote irritation, the seat and na- 
ture of which you mast try to disco- 
ver; for when inflammation of the 
brain is connected with a remote irri- 
tation of an internal organ, especially 
if it amount to actual inflammation, it 
generally proves fatal, unless it be 
Fem »ved, as well as the inflammation 
of the brain. _Dentition is a frequent 
source of irritation, and when you 
find a cbild labouring under the affec- 
tion which we are now considering, 
always make a point of examining the 
gums; if they be red, tense, and 
swollen, you should divide them free! 
in the manner I have before described, 
Jongitudinally, and transversely. This 
tikes off the tension, and the flow of 
blood tends to lessen the fever. Ano- 
ther source of irritation is often to be 
found in the mucons membrane of the 
stomach ;.if yon have an opportuni 
of examining the tongue, you will 
find its tip and edges near the tip 
more red, and the papille more red 
and raised than nataral, when the 
child has a flatulent stomach, with 

nausea, retching, or vomiting. The 
liver may also be the seat of co-exist- 
ent irritation, and in that case the 
stools will exhibit a defect or depra- 
vity of bile, some tinge of which may 
also be often discovered in the urine, 
or on the surface of the body, particu- 
larly about the face. The irritation 
may be in the mucous membrane of 
the small intestines, and then the 
tongue willhave the same appearances 
which I have described in the irrita- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach ; but the stools on examina- 
tion will be more slimy than natural- 
ly, will have an oleaginous appear- 
ance, like thin paint. The irritation 
may be seated in the mucous mem- 
brane of the large intestines, when 
diarthea generally attends the stools, 
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‘rough, and husky even. 


like" mud-water™ 


The irritation may skin, 


functions of which are 
ape by inattention to cleanliness. 
n such cases, it is dry, withered, 
is may also 
lead you to éxamine the external 
—_ in the neck and elsewhere ; 
you find them enlarged, you should 
trace the history of the case back- 
wards, and if you discover that the 
skin first became pallid, the belly 
tumid, the tongue furred, the stoois 
unnatural, the extremities much wast- 
ed, then you may infer, probably, 
that the internal glands, either the 
mesenteric or bronchial, or both, are 
enlarged. When inflammation of the 
brain assumes a sub-acute character, 
and when some remote irritation si- 
multaneously exists in the gums, sto- 
mach, livery, or bowels, bronchial lin- 
ing, or skin, then, of course, two ob- 
jects must be regarded in the treat- 
ment ; the first is the removal of the 
inflammation in the brain, the second 
the removal of the remote irritation, 
as that not only influences the affec- 
tion of the head, but may be, ab- 
stractedly ‘considered, more or less 
hazardons. 

In the exhibition of piergativés dur- 
ing the first stage of inflammation of 
the brain, take care to avoid the com- 
mon error of giving large doses of 
such drags, or prescribing very dras- 


tinal irritation is an attendant. Recol- 
lecting the very delicate structure of 
the mucous membranes of the stomach 
and intestines of children, you might 
infer a priori, that such medicines 
would produce great mischief by irri- 
tating that structure. No man can 
observe the operation of drastic purges 
on the mucous membrane of the intes- 
tines, without seeing that they prodace, 
in many cases, as bad an affection as 
that which they were intended to re- 
move. Under the ordinary febrile 
attacks of children, calomel is the 
mildest and the best purgative ; one, 
two, or three grains u.ay be given in 
the course of the day, with a few 
grains of rhubarb, followed by about 
a tea-spoonful of cold-drawn castor - 
oil, or a little infusion of senna, with 
a small dose of Epsom salts. No er- 
ror could be greater than that which 
the late Dr. Joun Crarxe committed, 


tic ones, particularly where any intes- , 
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re- | of abstracting blood may be resorted 


when he recommended large and 
doses of calomel for children. 

t do not suppose that I allude to 
this circumstance by way of detract- 
ing from his general merits, which 
were great. It was an error which, 
in the earlier part of my practice, 1 
committed myself too atedly ; 
but having been set right by a more 
strict and impartial observation of 
facts, I am bound to acknowledge 
this, and to caution you against 
commission of like errors. 

Previously, however, to the use of 
purgatives, you should always bleed 
in the first stage of cerebral intlamma- 
tion, If the infant be very young, 
you may do so by applying leeches to 
the temples, or sternum, until the 
child begins to heave at the chest, 
and until the pulse begins to falter, 
You may produce a decided impres- 
sion. on the heart’s action, by the ap- 
piarticn of leeches in young children, 

atin such cases be sure always to 
apply leeches on those ts where 
pressure can be so applied as speedily 
to staunch the bleeding punctures if 
necessary. Never, indeed, leave any 
infant or child after having applied 
leeches, until the hemorrhage has 
completely ceased, for, not seeing 
this accomplished, the bleeding might 
continue many hours, and the nurse 
and mother, becoming alarmed, might 
not have enough presence of mind to 
adopt any method of stopping it them- 
selves, and, provided proper assistance 
could not be timely obtained, a deli- 
cate infant might thus be lost from 
hemorrhage, an event which ought 
never to take place. The bleeding 
may be restrained by a little lint 

ing pressed with the fingers steadily 
over each puncture, or by a little felt 
of,a hat applied in the same manner, 
till the punctures no longer bleed, and 
afterwards secured by adhesive plas- 
ter applied above. A solution of sul- 
phate of zinc, or a little oil of turpen- 
tine, applied to the part will frequent- 
ly. stop the bleeding. If it should be 
very obstinate, touching the part with 
a yo of lunar caustic in general 
will effectually stop it, or you may 
pass.a very fine needie throngh the 
e orifice, and 
close it by twisting a bit of fine sil 
over the ends of the needle, as in the 
operation for hare lip. Other modes 


to, as opening the temporal artery, 
the jugular vein, or cupping. You are 
to attach no importance to the mere 
mode of abstracting blood, but regard 
only the effect. Yet I might mention 
an exception to this, as it respects the 
application of leeches ; for it has re- 
peatedly appeared to me, that the ab- 
straction of a given quantity of blood 
by leeches makes a more direct im- 
pression on the heart’saction than when 
abstracted froma large vein. My at- 
tention was directed to this subject 
many years ago, when attending a 
gentleman who had an obstinately se- 
vere pain in his head, from which he 
was relieved by leeches, after being 
twice bled from. the arm without any 
benefit. The quantity of blood lost 
by the leeches was very little, com- 
pared with that previously taken from 
a vein, yet the effect on the pulse was 
considerable, it fell as much as twenty 
strokes in a minute. Leeches seem 
to exert an influence which, in the 
present state of physiology, cannot be 
satisfactorily explained, not only on 
the capillary system, but on the ner- 
vous, and ultimately on the heart it- 
self. But though we cannot explain 
the fact, = we can apply it to the 
purposes of practice, as shall be more 
especially Iitestrated when I shall 
have occasion to speak at large on in- 
flammation of the mucous membranes. 
Upon the whole, we perhaps, in this 
country, attach too high an import- 
ance to the loeal abstraction of blood, 
on the supposition of relieving the part 
through the anastomosing branches ; 
but generally, little benefit is pro- 
duced, in acute or sub-acute inflam- 
mations, except where the local bloed- 
letting has been carried sufficiently 
far to influence the heart’s action, and 
the whole capillary system of vessels. 
The most ancient mode of bleeding 
we find, from Cexsus, was that of in- 
troducing an instrament up the nose 
to produce hemorrbage ; and certain~ 
Iv in many cases of inflammation of 
the brain, I have observed good ef- 
fects from spontaneous bleeding of the 
nose.- Again, the French bleed from 
the foot by leeches, when the head is 

affected, and though the practice has 
been laughed at because it is coupled . 
with ao absurb hypothesis, yet I have 

seen it very serviceable in some af- 
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fections of the ‘biain. Blood-letting 
ly managed, whatever be the 
» will generally either wholly 
remove the inflammation of the:brain, 
or so lessen force, that it will sub- 
sequently ‘yield'to purgatives, provi- 
ded these measures be applied A the 
commencement. 
- Another ‘point in the treatment is 
to allay the mobility of the system. 
When you have removed an inflam- 
mation n:an intant or child, you will 
tly find that it remains ina 
state of great mobility, tossing:to and 
fro ‘in the bed, very tretful, witha 
rapid, small pulse, a weak, hurried 
Tespiration, a skin somewhat hotter 
thannatural, a moist tongue, and an 
exhausted expression. If you.neglect 
the’ patient in this state, he will tre- 
quently die from that condition called 
general irritation, which, in such ex- 
amples, generally exists without in- 
ation. You must then carefully 
attend to the temperature of the 
room, which ought not to be above 60° 
or 62°, and which ought to be pro- 
perly ventilated, and kept remarkably 
quiet. The tepid bath is then-often 
usefal in procuring sleep. Always 
recommend mothers to accustom their 
children ifrom infancy to the use ofa 
bath, begianing with it tepid, and 
gradually lowering the temperature 
until/it become coll, or say about: 60 
of Fahrenheit. If children have not 
been. accustomed to a batli, it some- 
times produces great fear and conse- 
quent agitation, which are extremely 
prejudicial in such a critical juncture, 
aud which should therefore be avoided. 
Another point: necessary to attend to, 
jn order to remove this state of mo- 
bility, is the diet. The child should 
haveasmall butmore frequentsupply of 
light food. Indeed a similar condition 
is excited frequently in the progress 
of infantile. disorders, by too long 
tasting. Infants cannot express their 
wants; butif the lip be dry, and they 
twist their mouth about and cry, you 
may be certain that they are suffering 
from the irritation of hunger. or thirst 
and a little bland food, or some 
water, will then often induce sleep. 
Be ‘mindful always ‘to have, if possi- 
ble; a sensible, kind, and honest nurse 
in 
If .a -manage.a child .well, 
she will often soothe it to sleep in 


protract the disease by 

the wants of an infant, or by handling 
it voughly ‘when. it is fretfal from itri- 
tation: No diet, as far as Ihave ob- 
served, ‘is so.good as the milk of the 
mother, whose breast is‘often a bet- 
ter anodyne, in restlessness, than any 
opiate in the world. But where the 
above means fail, a drop or. two of 
opium ‘will frequently save an infant’s 
life by p- The same 
might be said of children under these 
eircumstances, for ‘whom somewhat 
larger doses are necessary. 

If, when inflammation of the brain 
has been removed, any:degree of 
fiammation should-exist on the macons 
membrane of ‘the -bewels, 7 ‘may 
commonly remove that by appli 
cation of a few leeches -to the belly, 
aided by small.doscs of calomel once 
a day, conjoined with a few grains.of 
rhubarb, followed by a-little eastor oil. 
You should remember, that the ex- 
hibition of calomel in fever :often 
changes the golour of the stools en- 
tirely, and, forgetting this, -you might 
imagine that the colour depended on 
a faulty seeretion ‘of the liver, and 
might go on giving the calomel day 
after day for the removal of that which 
in faet it had first created and next 
maintained, namely, green, slimy, cliop- 
ped, and curdly stools. ErisisTRaTvus 
mentions, that purgative medicines 
change very much the nature of ‘the 
stools, and .[ have known many serious 
effects atise from continuing calomel 
and blue pill to correct a sit mor- 
bid seeretien. If you haveany doubt, 
suspend the use of these medicines for 
a day or two, and if the stools: become 
more and more natural there will be 
no occasion for their repetition. ‘Calo- 
mel has frequently a very good effect 
in emulging the liver and the mucous 
glands of the intestinal canal ; besides, 
it produces. universal relaxation, 
which sometimes even solves fever in 
the commencement. If you find 2 
child becoming sick before.or after, or 
during the operation of .calomel, you 
should be cautious in r ting’ it on 
that day. .It is. gen y very useful 
while the fever is unabated, bat:there 
is no necessity fay continuing it when 
the fever has fairly abated. ‘Many 
ehildren_aredost by continuing an 
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a short time; whereas an vnskilful 
or ill-tempered one will frequently | 
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mation of the Urain most ~~ 
oceurs- im infants and’ childrenz 
sometimes assumes a more 
form, often mixed up with some: affec- 
tion of the or bowels. 
saw a) lit whe had 
this of the and 
bad died of hyde in the same) 
amily had died of hydrocephalns, or 
water on the brain, as: the result'of a 
similar affection. .On.inquity I'learn- 
ed that his pulse had na little 
quieker; and his: skin. a little hotter; 
than natural ;-his' tengue furred, and 
bowels disturbed for- some days be- 
fore he grew dull and sleepy, with a 
dilated pupil, in-which state he was 
when I, saw hime On ronsing him 
from the heaviness in which he tay, I 
saw that the cormea was glassy, the 
pupits expanded, but the conjunctiva 
was blanched ; he made no complaint, 
and when left alone sunk: into an ap-, 
parent sleep, attended by an oeca- 
sional I predicted an un- 
favourable termination, He became 


more and more torpid, and atiast died, | by’ 


and much serum was effused inte the 
ventricles. Now these cases generally 
go on insidiously and terminate fatally, 
unless you can see the patients early 
and remove the chronic affection of 
the liver, stomach, and bowels, which 

precede that of the brain, 
and which indeed excites the latter, 
partly on the law of nervons sym- 
pathy, aud partly on that of'vascular 
excitement.. At. the beginning, yon. 
may often succeed in stopping it its pro- 
gress by. the exhibition of calomel 
purges, and by the application of 

and blisters. 

It ought to have been observed, that 
inflammation of ‘the’ mucous mem- 
brane of the bronchial ceseages often 
exists with that of the brain. If you 
find an infant with hurried and wheez- 
ing respiration, a deep and stuffing 
cough, a lip more dusky and a cheek 
more pale than natural, blended with 
adegree of livor; a quick pulse and 
a het skin; mereover, if he become 
ny, a and if when fou rouse him from 

state you perceive the cornea 


the - 
and the pupil more 


lated than natural, you infer that. 


thevcerebrad. is: with the: 
bronchial affection; a) combimation; 
which gene raliy requires: great care:as 
to bloodiletting:, if the skin be ani+— 
it | formly: very hot: the pnise, 
panded ; you may abstract blood mode- | 
rately ; but if, omthe contrary, the skin. 
be cool or warm; ond: the prise soft: 
avd compressible, with: a weak respi+ 
ration, be most cautions im the: ab-- 


were, by copi ings 
Jessen tlre: powers: of respiration, the: 
patient would sink most rapidly; 
small bleedings, and those 
answer best in: such cases. 
that I differ very mach in my opinion, 
on this point: from of my amedi+- 
cal friends ; 1 know akso,, from 
having made a comparison between | 
these cases in which have been)mere 
careful as to bleeding and those cases . 
in which the patients were.more freely: 
bled, that the balance is decidedly in. 
favour of the cautious. practice— 
Leeches. having: been. applied, with 
due circumspection, in the first in-. 
Stance, afterwards the simultaneous 
operation upon the bowels and skiu. 
purgatives and diapkoretics, will 
be found the: most:serviceable in ex< 
amples of this nature. 

With respect to a blister in sgt mo- 
dification of inflammation of t 
I would advise you to avoid it in, the 
first stage, whilst the skin remeins, 
hotter than natural; but if the child - 
become torpid, a blister - may be ap- 
advantageously to the shaved, 

eat 

Once more I may now advert to the 
effects of opium. After the inflam- 
mation of the brain has been — 
the pulse in young children fi 
becomes very rapid, small; an = 
tremulous ; the tongue moist, the skin; 
hotter than natural; the child frettal 
the expression of the countenance dis-, 
contented and exhausted, while the, 
breathing is hurried almost to panting, 
All these symptoms may be frequently, 
removed, as if by magic, through the, 
administration of opium. Thongh Dr. 
J. CLanks committed a great error im 
recommending large doses of calomel 
in the txpatment of infantile affections, 


yet he committed another and a 


tive ¢reatment- after the original dis- j vadblaneited; 
order, has-been removed, another, in 
trathy. being ‘thug set up: and! sup- 

. The twe foregeing-are the form 
acute and sul-aente, in which iptlam 
straction of bloorl;  becanse: if you 
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gue er in excluding the use of opium, | 
you ‘may often save children 
um when alt other means fail, par- 
larly in the combination of symp- 
toms before mentioned. 

- One of the most common affections 
which is followed by inflammation of 
the brain is, what) has been technically 
termed marasmus, succeeded by fever, 
denominated the infantile remittent. 
Both terms are very objectionable. 
Marasmes is an abstract term, under 
which, conditions are involved often 
discrepant from each other. In one 
child you will find the seat of irrita- 
tion in the mucous membrane of the 
stomach; in another ia that of the 
small intestines ; in a third, in a tor- 
pid liver ; in a-fourth, in an overload- 
ed and sluggish colon ; and in a fifth, 
in some morbid state of the skin; or 
some or all of these may be com- 
The term infantile remittent 

‘ever sses no pathological con- 
ditions; is indeed one of those 
Phrases by which we conceal our ig- 
norance from the public eye. It is a 
fever either simple or inflammatory ; 
if inflammatory, you must look espe- 
cially to the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, small intestines, and also to 
the state of the liver. 

When an irritation arises internally, 
it frequently excites fever ; this may 
be at first only simple fever, the b 
being equally distributed throughout 
the Sod ; but in its progress, this 
fever may become inflammatory, and 
therefore you mast be very much upon 

our guard to detect the rise of in- 
particularly if it should 
take place in the brain, as often hap- 
pens in young children. 

No man would be justified in adopt- 
ing an active plan Of treatment, either 
im the case of an adult, intant, or child, 
unless he thoroughly understood the 
wiature of the disorder. The prac- 
titioner, before adopting such a treat- 
ment, should ask himself this plain 
question,—Do I, or do I not, clearly 
comprehend this affection? If he do 
not, he should have an additional opi- 
nion before venturing to draw one 

of blood from the human body. 

- Five points require to be particu- 
larly attended to in the treatment of 
inflammation of the brain in infancy 
and the beginning of childhood. 

‘ — effects of bloodietting. 
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1. If carried to an extreme 


degree, 


and children may 
sions. 2. Copious bleeding is -gene- 
rally followed by a higher degree of ex- 
citement of the heart than inadelts, and 
more disturbance of the nervous rys- 
tem. 3. When infants; or young chil- 
dren, are bled very profisely, they do 
not so readily recover from the shock 
which the system sustains, 

The Second point. They do not 
bear fasting so well a Its, and 
therefore require more! frequent 
plies of light food, at 

A Third point is, that the mobility 
(by which I mean a morbid sensibility 
and contractility of the body )is greater 
than in adolts, and. therefore they re- 
quire anodynes, such as the exhibi- 
tion of opium under the limitations 
before specitied. 

Fourth. The great delicacy of the 
skin, and mucous membranes gene- 
rally, requires not only that you should 
be more cantions about the applica- 
tion of blisters, but that you should 
studiously avoid the exhibition of dras- 
tic purges in the first stage; but in 
the second stage, yon may generally 
administer them without prodacing 
irritation, as the sensibility of the 
whole body is then diminished, for in- 
stance, calomel combined with gam- 
boge or scammony. 

Fifthly. The removal of acidity in 
the stomach or bowels is a very im- 
portant point, for being allowed to 
remain, it so irritates the stomach and 
bowels, as either to excite a degree of 
inflammation there, or a lower one, 
sufficient however to disturb the ner- 
vous system and the heart’s action, 
more particalarly in infancy. 
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Clinical Report on Dropsigs, with Ob- 
servations explanatory of their Patho- 
logy and Therapeutics ; with an Ap- 
pendix on the theory and treatment 
of Organic Disease in general. By 
Rogert VENABLES, Bachelor in Me- 
dicine, and Licentiate in Physic of 
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the University of Oxford, Physician 

_to the Henley-Dispensary, and Con- 

‘suiting Physician to the Poorhouse. 

‘v0, pp: London ; “Under- 

wood, 1824, 

So much has already been written 
on the subject of Dropsies that we 
naturally expect to gain some addi- 
tion to our former information when 
we see the announcement of a work, 
which professes to ‘céntain observa- 
tions explanatory of thé pathology of 
such diseases, and are led to expect, 

a8 a consequence, an improved system 
of their therapeutics. Had we taken 
up Dr. VenaBes’ report with such 
expectations, we must confess that we 
should have experienced some dis- 
appointment, for since the time of 
Cun.en, other persons have discover- 
ed, as well as onr author, that many 
of his “ opivious are not only erro- 
neous but injerious”’ These have 
been ascertained to be so, by the in- 

vestigations of men who have been 
unincambered with the trammels of 
prejudice, and who have appealed to 
the book of Nature rather than to that 
of nosological arrangements. 

. Dropsies are dependent on so many 
different conditions of the body that 
it would be absurd to assume that any 
one in particular invariably induced 
them. The principal objection that 
we have to make to the work before 
us, is not that the author has taken an 
incorrect view of the pathology of 
these diseases, generally speaking, 
but that his view is too limited; he 
has adopted one condition as a cause 
of dropsy to the exclusion of others. 
The most frequent cause of an effu- 
sion of serum into the cavities of the 


body is an acate 6r gub-acute inflam- 
mation, and in many instances it is. 
the result of a chronic form of inflam- 
mation. ‘This is the ‘most frequent, 
but not the only cause of dropsy ; this 
opinion is not recent, it has been sup- 
ported by eminent men of former 
times, and it continues to be taught 
in the medical schools of this metro- 
polis whose professors can lay the 
least claim to scientific reputation. 
It appears to us that the author has 
been anticipated in his discoveries, 
and that his theory, therefore, of 
dropsy cannot be considered novel, 
as the following paragraph intimates : 
“ I believe the view taken of the 
theory of dropsy is in some an 
novel; and, as far as I am acq 
no author has as yet professed to cnre 
dropsies without the aid of diureties. 
I certainly do not mean to advance 
this tact as a principle to be adopted 


in practice ; but I think no ove can 
read the case of Sarah Burgess, 


(No. x1v.) attentively, without ac- 
kvowledging that the history throws 
considerable light upon the » nature of 
dropsies.” 


We have no wish to be fastidiously 
critical, nor are we inclined to con- 
cede from politeness that to which 
our judgment cannot assent. We 
have read over the case of Sarah 
Burgess very attentively and repeat- 


edly, but we have failed to diseover 


that any considerable light has been 
thrown on the nature of dropsies by 
its history. As we may fairly infer, 
that the anthor considered this case 
as one of the principal, if not the 
most important, which he had to com- 
municate, from his directivg the atten- 
tion of the reader to it in the second 
page of the preface, we shall take 
the liberty of inserting it. 


4 
- 
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ov 

Biorgess, aged. aged 45; a 


ng wader dropsy, with 


The , 
beth upper an "lower, were swel 
to ‘an enormous size, and also the’ in-. 


of the faee and alxlomen. 
distention so great, that the skin 
seems as if bursting ; and on pressure, 
ftom: this circumstance, the parts pit 
hut little.. The tension so great, that 
the slightest pressure produces into- 
lérable’ pain.’ Great difficulty of 
breathing ; the temperature of the sur- 
face elevated ; pnise small, hard, and 
frequent (98); but’ the difficulty of} 
ascertaining the state of the pulse, 
from the great distention of the cellu- 
a membrane, renders any observa- 
tions upon this: symptom extremely 
equivocal. The abdomen was very, 
mych distended, and, on percussion, 
tinetuation was: distinctly perceivetl. 
The urine scanty ; the bowels torpid ; 
wr foul, dry, and farred. 
woman had been afflieted 
with de dropsy several times before ; 
liad been in several of the London 
on this account, was 
never wholly free from some degree 
of the disease. an 
An electuary, compose 
compound: powder of jalap, was this 
diy directed to be taken, in small and 
repeated doses. 

14. Atdispensary.hour, this woman’s 
sister attended, and stated that the 
patient was so il as to. be confined to 
bed, and.therefore was unable to at- 
tend. On visiting her, I found ber 

laining of severe griping 

the abdomen increased on pressure, 
straining, tenesmas, and ‘an inability 
to pass any natural alvineevacuations. 
There was a constant desire of going 
to stool, but nothing was voided, ex- 
cept mucus, tinged with blood. The 
neine, which was voided in very small 
quantity, on exposure to an elevated 
temperature, became a tough, 

coagulum, scarcely a single drop re- 
maining fluid. ‘The same phenomenon 
took place on the addition of nitric 
acid. Indeed, the urine had a peeu- 
liar, thick, gelatinous appearance, 
which led me confidently to anticipate 
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coagulation on the application of heat. 
Mitt, sanguis.ad 3x. et adhibeatur mis+ 


15. The who to 
practise the venesection; was 

to open a vein, (alt he in 

both arms), in consequence of the dis- 

tention of the cellular membrane‘with 

the dropsieal fluid, and therefore no 

blood was obtai 

The bowels ‘still ‘feeling tendér on 
pressure, and the obtaining blood: 
trom the system being. a im- 
practicable, twelve leeches were di- 
rected to be applied to the abdonien, 
and a dose of) Dever’s powder to 
taken at night. 

16. The leeches bled freely ; the 
tenderness of the abdomen somewhat 
diminished ; pyrexia continues ; 
ing and tenesums as severe as at rst; 
ne natural’ frees have passed; no 
abatement of the dropsical symptoms ;_ 
tongne somewhatmoister. Hepet. mis- 
tura oleosa. 

17. Thegriping pains still continue; 
the tenderness on pressure rather in- 
creased ; the dropsical symptoms un- 
“yee On examining the tongue, 

reeived that it wasdry and parch- 

and in its 
rom that of yester 
This. circumstance led me to 
that she had been taking wine, or 
some other exciting liquor; and on 
strict inquiry, after some prevarica- 
tion, it. was acknowledged that she 
had taken, at the suggestion of some 
ignorant person, a little wine. She: 
was ordered not to take any more: 
wine, or other exciting liquor, with- 
out permission. Admov. cucurbitule 
c ferro, et detrahuntur sanguinis 5x. 
cont. mistura, - 

18. The cupping-glasses were 
plied, but the prescribed quantity of 
bleed ‘could ‘not be obtained; water 
flowed from the wonnds inflicted by 
the scarificator.. The griping, and 
ness on pressure, still continue. 


Every description of aliment or fae. 


taken passes unaltered through the 
bowels, almost inmediately a its: 
introduction. into the stomach ; the: 
dropsical swellings somewhat dimi- 
nished ; fever abated ; tongue more 
moist. Rhei gr. vj. pute. Doveri. 
gt. iij. M. fiat pulvis ter in die sumen- 
idus—sumai item ext. er. 
horé somni, et admov. emplast 

qs 
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The: bowels still. mach affected, 
but the drepsical swellings, i 
extremities, are dimi- 
nished ; ‘the stools still consist 

i have oot bed opportuni 

a ve not an. it 
of: visiting this woman since the 20th, 
The dropsy sly teft ‘the 
per extremities ; the pulse soning 
= » feels extremely hard an 
wiry ; elevation of temperatare ; ten- 
derness of abdomen diminished, but 
the irritability of the bowels continues, 
though not so severely. urine 
witlr the evacuations from 
the bowels, none could be collected 
for experiment; however, the hard- 
ness of the pulse, tenderness of abdo- 
amen, centinuance of the dysenteric 
symptoms, with the presence of the 
pyrexia, determined me, notwithstand- 
ig the exhaustion, to prac- 
tise .a_ moderate general bloodletting. 
Mitt. sanguis ad vj. vel. viij. 

27. The gentieman who was di- 
rected to perform the venesection, did 
not make the attempt to draw bload, 
conceiving the effort useless; how- 
‘ever, at my urgent solicitation, the 
attempt was made this day. . 

“28. The venesection was effected 
one pe and about eight ounces of 

ood were drawn. The coagulum, on 
separating, cupped and buffed, and 
was solid, and very hard ; the blood 
generally highly isiflamed ; the fever 
abated ; tongne moist; tenderness of 
bowels much ‘diniinished ; but there is 
still considerable irritation. Syicia- 
tur enema ex mucilag. amyli, C tinct. 
hyoscyami 558. 

29. Tenderness of ‘the abdomen, 
merely from the effects of the blister ; 
the evacuations from the bowels con- 
sist of small, crnde, undigested lumps ; 
the fever very mach reduced, and the 
dropsical swellings have almost wholly 
subsided. Repet. pulveres rhei. 

30. As at yesterday. Persfat. 
Dec. Passed a restless night ; 
dysenteric symptoms, with fever, in- 
creased ; {pulse hard and frequent ; 
tongue, however, moist, and nearly na- 
tural in appearance ; dropsical swell- 
ings returning, Mitt. sanguis ad 

—x.—sumat pulv. crete comp. C 
opie gr.vj. bis in die. 

2. About six or eight ounces of 
) were obtained ; it buffed, but 
did not indieate so much inflammation 


of | are ‘irritable; tongue mdist.— 


Thr some misconception, she-did 
not take the anodyne absorbent pow- 
ders. Sumatpulv. crete comp. opio 
ut keri prescript. : 

3. Pain in the epigastrium. Admeu. 
vesicatorium part. dolent. : 

4. All the: “relieved ; -a 
littte of the urine, which was procured 
this day, on exposure to heat became 
milky, but not become solid 
throughout, as rélated in a former ex- 
periment. Contr. pulveres c additione 
pulv. rhéi gr. iij. sing. dosibus. 

13. Recovery progressive, butex~ 
tremely slow ; on visiting this day, J 
found her sitting up in bed, eating po- 
tatoes and better, and drinking a little 
wine and water. All the feliile and 
dysenteric symptoms have disappear- 
ed, but the patient seems very weak 
and helpless. Ext. col. comp. 

is gr. x. M. ft. pil. viij.—st, 


statim et j. sing. bihoriis ud alvum de- 


14. |Pills operated almost imstan- 
taneously, and brought away the, 
tatoes unaltered; considerable irrita- 
bility of the bowels. Omitt. onminie 
medicamenta. 

17. Gradually but slowly improv- 
ing; skin rough and harsh ; pulse'soft 
and good. i. Ext. gent. gr/x. pulv. 
ant. gr. v. M. ft. pil. no. iij. indies su- 
mende. 

31. Skin has become more natural 
to.the feeling, but she feels very lan- 
guid and weak; bowels begin to re- 
sume their healthy vigour; the pills 
were omitted, and she was now dij- 
rected to take a watery solution of the 
tartarized iron, in appropriate doses, 
at intervals during the day. Tais:plan 
she pursued for a fortnight, taking 
occasionally, when necessary, an ape- 
rient pill, to act upon'the bowels. 

About the 20th January, the con- 
valescence being perfectly establish- 
ed, she had the compound infusion of 
gentian, with infusion ‘of senna; and 
on the 10th February she -was -dis- 
charged, perfectly'cured. 

Since this tiod she has been -in 
London, and -has returned agaiu, and 
is at the present moment in service in 
thistown. “Het sistér, whom F acci- 


detitally met last night, infornied me 


37 
as ‘the last. Passed:a more tranquil 
night ; fever mach abated ; dysente- 
> ric symptoms relieved, but the bowels 
B 
> 
J 
t 
; 


that she finds herself aruch better now | the 
than ever she had been before.’ 

It appears then, that Sarah Burgess 
came to the Henley Dispensary, No- 
vember 12, “ labouring under gene- 
ral dropsy with severe anasarca ;’’ 
general dropsy we do not exactly un- 
derstand, but we suppose Dr. V. means 
by it, an effusion into the cavity of the 
abdomeu. The pulse was hard, small, 
and frequent, 98; the skin hot; the 
tongue foul, dry, and furred ; and the 
abdomen very much distended. Here 
‘were symptoms unequivocal of inflam- 
mation going on pretty rapidly some- 
where, but no minute investigation 
was made, and the patient was or- 
dered small doses of a laxative elec- 
tuary, and nothing more. Two days 
after the Doctor visited her, and from 
the report given, it is clear that the 
woman had an acute inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the large in- 
testines ; there was every symptom of 
it, and of peritoneal inflammation as 
“well. What was done? She was or- 
dered a mistura oleosa ad irritationem 
éntestinorum placandum. 

On the following day twelve leeches 
were applied, and an opiate given at 
bed-time, which afforded relief and 
diminished the tenderness of the ab- 
domen. If the Doctor had repeated 
them the following day and given 
some gentle, unirritating aperients, 
instead of repeating the mistura oleosa, 
he would have succeeded much sooner 
in removing the inflammatory action, 
and with it the dropsy would have 
disappeared. 17. Cupping was or- 
dered to 3x. but the cellular tissue 
being loaded with scrum, “ water 
flowed from the wounds inflicted by 
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the scarificator.” 16. Some aperzient 
powders were ordered to be taken, a 
pill of hyoscyamus at night, and a blis- 
ter to be applied over the abdomen. 
From that time until the 27th, an in- 
terval of nine days, nothing more was 
attempted, although all the symptoms 
remained without much remission. 
The pulse remained hard, the abdo- 
men tender, the pyrexia continued 
with the dysenteric symptoms, and 
after this chasm in the most important 
part of the history of the case, with 
some hesitation on the part of the 
Doctor, and “ the effort being con- 
sidered useless by the gentleman who 
was to perform the venesection,” 
eight ounces of blood were obtained. 
Even this protracted bleeding afford- 
ed relief, the “ tenderness of the 
bowels. became much diminished ;” 
the blood was cupped and buffed, and 
yet, strange to say, no inference was 
drawn, from the appearance of the 
blood or from the relief obtained by 
it, as to the propriety of repeating the 
measure, until Dec. 1st. There was 
no necessity for waiting four days to 
order a repetition of the bleeding ; it 
was wasting time foolishly, and this 
appears to be the principal defect in 
the history of the case. The means 
employed were very well calculated 
to relieve the abdominal inflammation 
under which the patient laboured, 
and on which the dropsy depended ; 
but they were not repeated suffi- 
ciently frequent, nor followed up with 
precision. 

We repeat, that we cannot find 
any new light diffused over the nature 
of drepsies by the recital of this case, 
The cause of the dropsy was evident, 
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but the treatment was not prompt ~~ 
energetic: ‘The Doctor, in bis 
vations on this case, is inclined to lay 
great stress on the coagulability of the 
arine by heat. He says, 


“ The extraordinary coaghlability 
of the urine forms a peculiar feature 
of the complaint, It was principally 
this circumstance which determined 
me to bleed, notwithstanding the ap- 
parently hopeless condition of the pa- 
tient and the obscurity of the pulse as 
a guide. I have never hesitated, 
when the urine coagulates, to bleed in 
dropsies, and I have never yet had 
reason to believe the practice injudi- 
cious; and I cannot help expressing 
here my opinion, that the profession 
are highly indebted to Dr. Buacxa 
for so pointedly directing our atten- 
tion to this condition of that dis- 
charge. 

I am not, indeed, prepared to ad- 
mit, that the sensible qualities of the 


urine form a prineiple. upon which to 

a practical division of dropsies, 
but I feel assured that the ceagulabi- 
lity of the urine will almost invariably 
warrant the practice of bloodletting. 


The appearance of the blood drawn 
ineomtrovertibly proved, in this in- 
stance, the inflammatory tendency, 
and the propriety of the practice.” 

To assert that the circumstance of 
the coagulability of the urine princi- 
pally determined the practice of blood- 
letting in the present case, where 
every symptom pointed out most de- 
cidedly the necessity of the opera- 
tion, isa 

Fabula valdius oblectat populum, 

We do not know what any man 
could require more to convince him of 
the propriety and utility of bleeding 
than the hot skin, the bard quick 
pulse, the furred tongue, the tender- 
ness on pressure of the abdomen, and 
the disturbance of the fanction of the 
intestines ; added to. which we might 


urine, overloaded with serum, and 
therefore coagulable by heat; yet all 
the other indications must be passed 
over, either because they were not 
decisive, or that the author wished to. 
introduce a neat compliment to Dr. 
BLACKALL, 

This part of the work contains 
twenty-one cases of dropsy, in the 
greatest number of which unequivocal 
marks of local inflammation presented 
themselves, terminating in the effusion 
of serum, or what is called dropsy of 
the chest or abdomen, These cases 
were very properly treated, by re- 
moving the inflammatory action, and 
the majority of them terminated suc- 
cessfully. Im the mode of drawing 
up the cases there is a little want of 
arrangement ; the changes produced 
in the vascular system by the opera- 
tion of the remedies are not noticed 
with sufficient minuteness, and the 
histories are rendered defective from 
allowing too much time to intervene 
between the reports. The latter de- 
ficiency, no doubt, is partly owing to 
their being dispensary patients; for 
we are very well acquainted with the 
difficulty which exists in inducing such 
persons, although for their own inte- 
rest, to observe a regularity of attend 
ance. From the report of the cases 
furnished, our author has drawn the 
following inferences, and by intro- 
ducing them we shall enable our read- 
ers to decide, whether the claims 
made to novelty can be supported. 

“ 1, Dropsy is more frequently an 
active disease. 

2. When active, it is generally com- 
plicated with a pyrexial or 


tory state of the system. 
3. When dropsy depends upon in- 


«nu nerate the scanty, high-ccloured 
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affections of vi 
‘the operatien of these ctions is 
‘most indirect’; nanrely 
through the fever which . 


Acpompapies such diseases, 
’ 4. Dropsy may arise as the termi- 
mation of acute and sub-aente inflam- 
mation .in the serous membranes, .or 
in the cellular structures. __ 
5. Dropsy, in a very severe degree, 
ently of any orga- 


6. When the cellular structures, or 
‘serous membranes, &c. are weak, 
either naturally from mal-conforma- 
‘tion, from disease, or mechanical vio- 
fence, the excitement of the economy, 
‘during the earlier pesiods of preg- 
nancy,* may lead to a dropsy of the 
‘weakened parts, which, if neglected, 
-will, under anfavourable circumstances, 
become alarming and inveterate dis- 
‘eases. 

- 7. When dropsy exists in combina- 
tion with an.excited state of the sys- 
tem, or with an inflammatory affection 
-of any organ or texture, antiphlogistic 

cially bloodletting and 


antimonials, form the most rational 
‘andeffectwal means of cure. 

8. A reliance on dinreties-in active 
Aropsies serves nrerely .to webilitate 
the system, without curing the disease, 
‘and may even lead to diabetes. 
A coagulabile .state of the urine 
in dropsy generally indicates the ne- 
“eessity of bloodletting ; but the con- 
verse of this proposition dees not hold 
good, and the non-coagulability of the 
urine does ‘not necessarily prohibit 
“venesection.” 


Phe ‘second part of the work, that 
‘on the Theory and Treatment of Or 
ganic Disease, contains much inte- 


'~® Of course, excitement of any kind 
cwill,_ under the same circumstances, 
lead to similar results, Bat preg- 
nancy being a natural process, the ex- 


citement generally attending it would | tation of the 


be suffered to pass unobserved and 
unheeded ; whereas 4 much inferior 
degree of excitement, arising from an 
unnatural or unusual. cause, would 
attention. I therefore 
thought it necessary to notice speci- 
fically the possible 
Pregnancy. 
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iscera,|sesting. matter, and is decidedly the 
| best part of the performance. The 
author sets out by combating the, 


definition of organic disease, as 
given by Dr. Watson when 
he says, that it is “ disease attended 
with such a change of structure as is 
apparent on dissection after death.” 
He objects also to exclusion of. dis- 
order, generally termed functional, 
from organic disease, and he supports 
his objection by .the following rea- 


** To suppose that an organ can be 
functionally deranged, without a:cor- 
responding. change in its structure, 
would-be to imagine an effect with- 
out a cause; .an idea: wholly at ve- 
riance with every principle of reason- 
ing, physical or metaphysical. If 
healthy produce certain.mo- 
tions or effects, can we suppose any 
deviation in these motions, without 
corresponding changes in the organi- 
zation which excites them? How- 
ever, a serious change in function may 
take place without any very remark- 
able alteration in the actual structure 
_of the organ. ‘Fhe:strueture of some 
parts of the animal o ization is so 
very fine and delicate, that minute 
alterations are not readily cognizable 
to our senses, eyen when aided by tle 
most powerful means of examination.” 

Then the animal mechanism may 
be considered tible of three de- 
grees of change: the first consisting 
in such a change as has been generally 
named inritation;* ad which 
ABERNETHY has termed disoyder; the 
second degree . comprehends . those 


* Irritation merely ‘expresses ‘the 


henemenaor results of such achange. 
Ve as often say “ there is great irri- 
els,” as ** that ‘the 
bowels are in an ipritable state,’”’ We 
are much.in need of.a preper term to 
express this state. ‘The term‘ dis- 
order” has been too general in its ap- 


plication: to be now limited. It is no 


matter what term we use to express 
an idea, so as wefimit its signification 


(to the expressing of;that idea, 
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the first change in the. animal 
or functional disorder.—The 
first’ alteration of stracture is either 
ia itself so minute, or takes placein 
the ultimate particles, and which are 
placed beyond the pbwers of onr per- 
ception, that its natare is in‘no way 
cognizable to our senses. It is only to 
be inferred from the effects, which are 
generally sensible: This alteration 
has been commonly referred to the 
nervous structare, We perceive cer- 
tain deviations from healthy fanction, 
and we declare these to be owing to 
nervous irritation. The excitability 
of the nervous; like that of the heart 
and vascular system, depends upon 
tie quality of the blood.” 

The nervous system being: the 
most delicate part of our structure, 
and its infinence absolutely essential 
to life, we may. reasonably 
that.a very trifling degree of derange- 
ment, so. trifling, i jas to be 
wholly imperceptible, in so delicate a 
piece of mechanism, and one of such 
general connection and influence, will 
be both sensibly and generally felt. 
Indeed nervous irritation'ip any se- 
vere degree, or in a ‘very sensible 
part, cannot long exist without spread- 
ing’ to other parts, perhaps of greater 
importance; From being an affection 
of the, mere nervons tissne, it soon 
becomes an affection of what is.term- 
ed, more immediately, the vascular 
structere. The vessels not only of the 
part, but of the system at large, soon 


partake in the disorder, and then sets | 


in the second change in the animal me- 
chanism, or inflammatory action.” 


Phe signs and.causes of inflamma- 
tion are next considered, and the in- 
fluence of a disordered state of the 
stomach and bowels on the vascular 
system, or indigestion, is dwelt. upon 
at seme length, and in the stagessof 


has been follewed, We shall 


| next: present! an;oatline of the third 


change of the animal mechanism, and 
to the observations here made, we 


“ Of the third degree; or Organic 
Change of Structure.—After a con- 
tinuance of the second change which 
has just been noticed, and the dura- 
tion: of whieh will- vary in different 
cases, partly determinable by the se- 
verity of the morbid operations, and 
the particniar structere and s' 

‘of the parts secondarily engaged, suc- 
ceeds that more serious change, which 
completely alters the mechanism of 
the part, and wholly unfits it for its 
purposes in the animal economy. 
Every one the least acquainted with 
morbid anatemy, must be aware of 
the total impossibility of exactly de- 
fining the limits of these changes,— 
thatis, precisely where the one.ceases, 
and-the ether begias. We well know, 
that important. organs can undergo 
considerable alteration, and. yet.con- 
dace, though ivan imperfect degree, 


to the purposes. of life: but there are. 
changes to which parts are liable from 
diseased. action; and which. render 
them wholly incapable of any function 
in the animal economy. Thus_ the. 
structure of the eye may be so far. 
altered, as that vision may be impair- 
ed, but yet not wholly destroyed, If 
we do not, or cannot correct this state, 
or at least suppress the canses of it, 
the mechanism of the organ becomes. 
so far altered, that vision is not only 
impaired, but absolutely mst. But 
whe will, point out wherein consists 
the essential difference between the 
termination of the one, and the com- 
mencement of the succeeding change 
of structure. Inthe more remote de- 
grees, the shades of difference are 
beth obvious and sensible ; but when 
mere closely connected, the changes. 
‘are so gradual avd insensible, as to 
be wholly imperceptible.” 


After the sketch we have given of. 
Dr. opinion on organic 
disease, we do not consider it neces- 


sary to go minutely into:the treat~; 
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meat, because it mast be. as diver- 
sified af the naturé of disease, ‘and 
modified according to the particalar 
cases, The observations on the gene- 
ral applications of remedies are judi- 
cious, and are creditable to the re- 
search and industry of the author, 
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An account of the Operation for the 
. Stone, formed by M. CLEVER on 


~'M. Ciever, assistant of the 
Royal Guard, having suffered from 
stone almost from his childhood, was 
attacked for the sixteenth time with 
this distressing complaint, of which 
le had never been radically cured, 
although he had submitted to five 
operations. Wearied by the suffer- 
ings of which he had been the victim, 
rendered desperate by tortures which 
the presence of this new ealculus had 
pidaced, he had the temerity, in a 
moment of extreme anguish which 
made life almost insupportable, to de- 
termine to relieve himself of his suf- 
ferings. The following is the account 
of the operation as he communi- 
cated it. 

“ Fixed in my resolution, after 
haying made the necessary prepara- 
tions, I placed myself before a look- 
ing glass ; I raised the scrotum with 
the left hand, which stretched at the 
same time the skin of the perineum, 
and at that part where the operation 
for the stone is generally performed, 
I forced in perpendicularly the point 
of a bistoury, until it came against 
the stone which was enclosed in the 
neck of the bladder. This puncture 
made, I rested a few seconds, then I 
enlarged the opening in the integu- 
ments, and carried my finger into the 
wound, thinking to touch the stone, 


but the point of the bistoury had only 
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division was, net. perfect. 
momentary repose, 
strament again into. the wound, and 
completed the section, ‘Then with my 
index and middle finger I searched 
for, and soon succeeded in extracting 
a calculus of about the size.of a large 


nut. The operation .over, the urine 
flowed in abundance. I dressedthe 
wound with lint, dipped in an emol- 
lient decoction; bemg perfectly re- 
lieved from my pain, I fell into a 
sound sleep. On the following da’ 
I was as tranquil and cheerful as’ 
I had aever suffered. 

“ Many physicians, my friends and 
coll es, and a great many persons 
whom I do not know, surprised at such 
news, flocked to my house to assure 
themselves of a fact which appeared 
to them truly astonishing. Professor 
BecrarpD has himself me 
with a visit, and examined the stone.” 

M. Crever, since that time, has 
been gradually getting well, and is 
now perfectly cured. The calculus 
which he extracted, had for a nucleos 
a bit of prepared sponge, which was 
left in the wound made by a former 
operation. This young surgeon has 
discovered a peculiar modé of ope- 
rating for the stone, which he is about 
shortly to publish. 


GERMAN JOURNALS. 
Journal Der Pratischen Heilkunde. 


The effects of Iodine on the mammary 
glands, 


Dr. Huretanp relates that a young 
lady, aged 20, of a strong constitu- 
tion, and of excellent health, had for 
sometime a bronchocele, for which he 
prescribed the tinctare of Iodine, 
which the patient continued to take 
for six months. The goitre diminished 
very much under its influence ; but he 
saw also, to his great surprise, that 
the mammary glands also diminished, 
and it was a long time after the medi- 
cine was discontinued, even two years, 
before this young lady presented the 
least appearance of these ornaments 
of her sex. Dr. HuFELAND has met 
with two cases similar to this in his 
practice. 
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Dr B. says that he once met 


cians | a ease very like the present,*.a 


theta 


nience, it deprives the 
ales of an essential of their 
charms: and, on the. other hand, it 
alters the strneture of an organ de- 
stined to afford the first and most 
valuable. nourishment to man. Be- 


ies, and consequently on impreg- 
nation. But we may also fear what 
the action of iodine may be on the 
testicles. ; 

This question then is worthy the 
consideration of the practical physi- 
cian, and, it becomes him to note 
exactly the changes which take place 
in the organization of the different 
tissues during the use of iodine. It 
may also lead to some elucidation of 
the structure and office of the thyroid 
gland, as yet but imperfectly under- 
stood. For if it exert such power 
on the glandular structmes, there is 
every reason. to suppose that the 
thyroid gland partakes of a similar 
organization. 


4 case of menstruation by the breasts; 


Dr. Biitrner, of Halbristadt, has 
published the case of a young lady 
affected .with hysterics, who has had 
a menstrual discharge appear several 
times from the breasts, and at last 


became habitual. This vicarious dis- 
d regularly every 
month, continued about five or six 
days, and during that period the 
quantity of blood lost was three 
ounces; the discharge towards the 
close became white and mucilaginovs. 
During that time, the breasts were 
very much swollen and painful. We 
may remark here, that such cases 
have been —— met with, al- 
though very rarely, and never except 
in very hysterical females. ie 


aceount ef which he published , 
1822, in the Medica) Annals of Ger, 


The effects of Hydrocyanic Acid on the 
tape worm. 


A young child, three years and a 
half old, was found to have the tape 
worm (tenia lata} for which Dr. Grx- 
NECKE, of Stettin, employed the fol- 
lowing treatment with co:nplete suc- 
cess. 

He commenced by allowing the child 
to eat for two hours as many straw- 
berries as he liked to take, with which 
he soon afterwards passed by stool 
several pieces of the worm. Dr. 
GeLNECKE says, that in many cases, 
he has derived great advantage from 
giving strawberries in cases of tenia, 
and that on one occasion he produced 
the discharge of more than twenty 
elis of this worm. Three days after 
having taken the strawberries, the 
child toek, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, an ounce of castor oil; at, half 
past. six, at seven, and half past 
seven, five grains each time of the 
powdered male fern root ; and at half 
past éight, another ounce of castor oil. 
Then very copious feculent evacuations 
followed, and with them about ten 
inches of the tape worm were ex- 
pelied, and left hanging out of the 
anus. The child was put into wa 
water, and the worm laid hold of; 
they put some hydrocyanic acid 
about four inches of the worm, an 
soon afterwards the worm made-a 
great struggle to get again into the 
rectum, but, as it was held strongly, 
it could not, and about an ell and a 


* A very similar case occurred a 
short time since in St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital ; the patient had pompholyx, and 
was under the care of Dr. ELtioTt- 
son, but towards the time of men- 
struation, the breasts swelled; anda 
discharge of a bloody serum took 
place. This happened several times. 
was discharged cured — 
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of a great size ; its head was rather 
of a reddish colour, and about the 


size of a grain of wheat. The acid 
appeared to destro: 
most ‘immediately, a 
straggle. 
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@nmotion on the behalf of Mr. Anen- 
Will be made ‘this day, in the 
Court of: Chancery, for an injunction 
to'restrain the pubkieation of his lec- 
tures in this work. It would be .ex-j 
treme fully at the present moment to 
advance those facts and argaments 
which will be. urged in opposition to 
the motion, and the same considera- 
tions forbid our replying to the re- 
marks of Mr. ABERNETHY, delivered 
to his class on Wednesday evening 
last ; \it;will be early enough to notice 
Miemin oatnext. When the subject 
of, this motion’ was, mentioned to the 
Lord ‘Chancellor on Friday, his Lord- 
ship “pat a tase,” ‘which will’ be 


found below, incorporated with some’ 


observations by the Editor of Tie, 
Times. At the conclusion of his Lord” 
‘ship's ‘assumed question, he added, 
“T shall make short work of that} 


From The! Times ot Saturday. 


case of some interest 
fore’'the Lorp yesterday. 
petiodical-wotk on medical subjerts, 
entitled The Lancet, had been: aceus- 
tomett to publish Sir Astiew 
‘Lectures as-they ‘weve delivered, am 
was proceeding ‘in the same ‘coarse 
with respect to the Lectures ‘of (Mr. 
ABERNETH ¥—the Mt. 
ABERNETHY, as‘ thie ‘m0 doubt equally 
higiily-talented Sortcrror ~ GENERAL 
styled him. We believe that ‘Sit Ast- 
LEY COOPER ‘was not entirely content 
with the tice of the Editer of Te 
Lancet : ever, as ‘there 
pear'to be as mach sweetias. bitter 
it, he -swallowed both. 
will swallow neither: he:isinot 
content that ‘his fame should be dif- 
fused by the violation of his exclusive 
right te his own literary property ; and 
at the risk, also, of fathering whatever 
errers an unauthorized reporter ‘may 
commit. He therefore applied to the 
Court of Chaneery yesterday, for an 
“injanetion’ to stay the editors: of The 
Laneet from publishing his Lectures. 
‘The matter ended in a' temporary com- 
promise, by which the numbec actually 
in the press might be allowed to. » 
pear, and ‘the future publication 
suspended’ till the cause should be 
gaed. It was easy, however, to see 
that the Lorp CHANCELAOR's opinion 
was decidedly hostile to the publica- 
tion. The case, as acutely stated by 
his Lordship, is totally different from 
those in which’ the reports: of courts.of 
justice or police-offices are concerned. 
The ofthe latterare public: 
juris; the officers presiding are the 
lie: sé¢rvants and they’ must'speak and 
must act openly; and the public, with- 
out the payment of any admission fee, 
“have a ‘right to know tiow they speak 
and act; or Otherwise 2 
would fall into almost'ias ‘total. - 
norance of the- practice ‘of the lawas 
the great mass of Roman Uatholics are 
of the contents-of the Bible, being ex- 
cluded from the perusal ork 
of it by their Infallibte Charéhy 


aud - we cordially agree with the 
‘Chancellor, if this ‘were “the only 
‘question at. issue, that he would be. 
perfectly justified in mating 


« The case before the Court 
day was thus stated by Court. yeater 
“ It is, whether-a party attending lec- 
tures in any branch: or 
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little of us; we pity their weakness, 
and laugh. at their presumption; were’ 


lay. case, that the mental improvement wer- 
ny ierived bby hearing is'all “an is paid they ten thousand tinies more power 
for : Professor has not ed | ful than they are, 
away his right. tothe profit to be de- 
= rived from publication. But tan the very face 
arse “ We believe The Lancet ranks very , 
Mr. bigh among medical and surgical men, 
Mt. —%sacorrect and able compilation of 
ty cases; and it is acknow- 
t rendered 
“ ” 
We repeat, that his Lordship would 
=p be perfectly justified im making short} (Frum The Morning Chronicle.) 
—~ work of the affair, if the above were — 
not fhe precise question, which, unfortu-| , nder happened t’other day ; 
aif Biately for Mr. Anernerny and the how to ia 
and “ Hole and Corner Surgeons,” is not] The Cuancettor, who loves delay, 
sver the fact, as-for them will but too soon 
fore he even 
may WE A 
“thre Horne and well might 
t Session, 
own judgment and inclination, rather| If Exp—n 6c so alter’d. spare,ft 
ap- than the support. of that corrupt and} Wi. ,nows to see this change in him 
[rotten system of which he is unfortn- may 
friend the Catholics for a w 
see part, C—nn—c will cease to sneak and'trim, 
sion Would not have appearedin Chan-| 4nd P__nx-reall them“ Brothers.” 
ica- the: disgraceful pnrpose of 
firowing new obstacles in the paths} * Tie Lory Cuancettor: “Ishall 
>. of medical seience. The. object of} short work of Horne: 
red. with whom Mr. Anerwersy is |. The case is note 
ici ; Lordship s ”’-The SOLiciToR,, 
itconcert, is not so much to Your Lordship’s mind. 
aut! [ite weekly publication of his lectures|has caught the whole point in the. 


case, and in fact there is nothing more 


= 


3s to effect the destruction of this pub- 


t“ Protestants and Catholics are 
but members of the same fi ” 
brothers of the same parentage, sub- 
_ of the same community.”—Mr. 

—NK—T’S last speech on the Catholic: 


a ee you shall be more 
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learning, for his own ion, Vai 
foolish men, they know but 
his own advantage.’ It is evident, 
’ if this be an accurate statement of the 
| decided.” —Mr. Horne said,“ His 
tion, Tae Lancer is not suited Lordship could not decide a case he 
their taste or interest, it is too in- 
pendent, too fearless, too honest, kites tn se 
n motion, 
castignted them too severely renewed, on 
die their ignorance and fully, they 
efore now say tous— 
The stone, the sieve of the 
oF : 
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PRIZES PROPOSED. 


The Societé Medico- Pratique, of Paris, 


has offered a gold medal of the 


* value of 300 francs, for the best 
paper on the following subject, in 
1825. 

To determine by accurate obser- 
vations, if, in the inflammations of the 
mucous, serous, and fibrous mem- 

s, their exist cases in which 
opium and its Fig ey ought to 
be administered, and to what dose. 

To distinguish also such cases in 

which every preparation of opium 

ought to be abstained from.” 

e papers will be received until 
the 3ist of July, and the prize award- 
ed in the end of September. 


The. Royal Society of Medicine, of 
Toulouse, have offered a prize of 
{ the value of 300 francs, for the year 


1825, for the best paper on the fol- |. 


lowing subject. 

To show from reasoning and ex- 
perience, the mest favourable position 
tor the lower extremities, in the treat- 
ment of fracture of the neck of the 
thigh bone.” 7 

he papers must he addressed be- 
fore the Ist of March, to M, Duensse, 
Secretary General. 


Organic Remains in Sussex. 


The workmen employed in forming 
the tame! under the road at Kemp- 
town, near Brighton, discovered nu- 
merous teeth and bones, which were 
at first supposed to be part of human 
skeletons, but, upon being examined 
by a gentleman conversant With such 
subjects, were ascertained to belong 
to the horse and elephant. © Similar 
organic remains are commonly found 
in diluvial beds, like that on which 
Brighton is situated, and are evidently 
the remains of those land animals 
which were destroyed by the deluge. 

he town is built upon an accumala- 
tion of water-worn materiais, which 
fill up a valley of the chalk, A short 
time since, a rib of a very large ani- 
mal, supposed to be that of an ele- 


Mr. Mantell has discovered in the 
iron-sandstone of this county, the 
teeth of an herbivorous reptile of a 
gigantic magnitede. This animal ap- 
proaches nearer to the iguana of Bar- 
badoes, than to any other recent lizard, 
and it is proposed to distinguish it b 

the name of Jguano-saurus. Detache 

parts of the skeletons, as vertebra, 
thigh-bones, &c. have also been found, 
of which a particular account will be 
laid before the scientific public. Mr. 
Mantell has part of a thigh-bone in 
his possession, which there is every 
reason to conclude is referable to this 
animal; its size is so great, that upon 
a moderate computation, the indivi- 
dual to which it belonged mast have 
equalled the elephant in height, and 
been upwards of 60 feet long.— 
Sussex Advertiser. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


§ 
‘ 


Case of Syncope, and extreme depression 
of the vital energy, from a blow on 
the abdomen. 


G.F., a young man aged 16, was 
brought to this hospital in a state of 
complete insensibility, frem having 
received a blow on the abdomen. 

It appears, that whilst carrying a 
considerable: weight on Nis head, he 
slipt his foot, and in trying. to recover 
himself the weight overbalanced him, 
and falling backwards the weight de- 
seended with considerable force on 
the abdomen, immediately below the 
scrobiculus cordis, and produced im- 
mediate syncope; he was taken up 
quite insensible and brought here. 
He presented the following appear- 
ances: his countenance was pale; the 
whole surface of tlie body cold ; the 
pulse scareely perceptible, The shock 
which the system had sustained was 
so great, that it was for a long time 
doubtful whether any re-action would 
follow or not. He remained in this 
state for about three hours; the straz- 
gle on the part of nature was great, 
and the balance appeared at last 
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thrown in her favour. From the fatal 
case of a blow on the abdomen, which 
we gave last week, serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained for this young 
man, that some of the abdominal vis- 
cera had sustained some irreparable 
injury. 

Some slight stimulus was given, and 
at the expiration of the time we have 
jast mentioned, his pulse became a 
little feller, then a little more frequent, 
and strong; the skin became again 
warm, a complete re-action fol- 
lowed. As soon as he was capable of 
articulating, he complained of great 
pain at the pit of the stomach and 
some degree of nausea ; the slightest 
pressure on the part very much in- 
creased the pain. Warm fomentations 
were applied to the abdomen, from 
which, and the application of thirteen 
leeches, he felt great relief. Some 
gentle aperient medicine has been 
given which has operated. He is at 
present in a very precarious situation 
and will require great care and atten- 


tion. 

Sudden shocks received on the ab- 
domen have been frequently sufficient 
to destroy life, especially when re- 
ceived on the stomach. Mr. Hunter 
regarded the stomach as the centre of 
sympathies, and when we consider the 
intimate connection which exists, 
through the medium of the nervous 
system, between the stomach and the 
organs of respiration and circulation, 
we need not be surprised that any 
serious injury suddenly done to the 
functions of ‘the one should suddenly 
distarb: the functions of: the other. 
We consider this to have been a very 
suitable case for the use of the hot air 
bath, as recommended by Dr. Arm- 
STRONG for the extreme form of con- 
gestion: it would, we have no doubt, 
have restored the circulation on the sur- 
fece of the body, and caused re-action 
tohave taken place much sooner thanit 
did. We think it would prove a very 
usefal apparatus im the Accident 
Ward, and should recommend it to 
be tried. 


[To be continued.] 


Case of Stricture, with chronic inflam- 
mation and enlargement of the prostate 


gland, 
J. M., aged 50, applied at the sur- 
gery on the 13th instant, complaining 


of stricture. He stated, that he had 
been afflicted with stricture for ten 
years, during which time he has heen 
under the management of some of the 
most eminent surgeons of this metro- 
polis, without receiving any relief, 
and that latterly they had been un- 
able to pass any. iostrument into the 
bladder. He passes his urine only in 
a small stream, and that very tortuous 
and forked, but does not complain of 
much pain in doing so. 

On introducing: the sound, it was 
found to pass very readily until it 
reached the prostate gland, aud on 
attempting to pass it through that 
portion of the urethra enclosed by the 
gland, it produced the most excru - 
ciating pain; the attempt was made 
carefully, and although considerable 
force was employed it was found im- 
possible to get it through. He was 
very properly ordered to bed, and 
leeches were directed to be placed on 
the perineum, and afterwards to have 
the part fomented. Of course until 
the irritation is in some measure sub- 
daed, any attempts to pass the sound 
will be unavailing, and only tend to 
increase the mischief already existing. 
No examination of the gland was 
made by the rectum. We shall here- 
_after notice the treatment employed 
lin this case, and the success with 
which it may be attended. 


Case of strangilated Hernia reduced 
by the use of the warm bath and 
taxis. 


J.T., aged 20, was brought into the 
hospital on Saturday morning, Dec. 11, 
having astrangulated inguinal hernia. - 
He stated, that he had been the sub- 
ject of hernia from childhood, but’ 
that he had never found any difficulty 
in returning it until the Thursday 
evening preceding, and that since that 
time it had been unreduced. As the 
| Symptoms were net very urgent, he 
was placed in the warm bath without 
' being bled, and after the skilful ap- 
plication of the taxis for abont a quar- 
| ter of an hour, it was completely re- 
| duced. He has had no febrile symp- 
, toms since, nor felt any further incon- 
venience, 
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The accidents received this. week 
have been numerons, but, with the ex- 
ception of those which we have men- 
tioned, not.of importance, 

-No operations of consequence have 
been. pertormed at this hospital daring 
the week: Sir Astiny Cooper: re- 
moved a small nievas from the nose 
of'a child. 


ST. THOMAS’S- HOSPITAL. 


Case ¢f compression of the Spinal Cord, 
» of blood, 
“within the theca vertebralis, 

R.S., a men, of eee fifty yen of 

age, by trade a ier, was brought 

into this hospital on Monday one 
last, about nine. o'clock, under 
following circumstances : 

It appears that whilst driving a 
spring cart, in a state of intoxication, 
he unfortunately pitched from it on 
the pavement and fell upon his head. 
So violent, was the shock received, 
that his head was bent so forcibly for- 
wards, and driven against the cliest,, 
as_to fracture. the clavicle, and abso- 
lutely lacerate the capsular ligament 
conneeting it to the sternum.; The 
cervical vertebra were very power. 

ly flexed, and whilst in that posi, 


tion, it might be expected that such a. 


severe concussion as they’must have 
sustained would be followed by im- 
portant consequences. Itis extremely 
tlrat_ some blood vesseis must 

ave beem tern, and that ap effusion 
of blood has taken place, so as to com- 


press the medulla spinalis,; all the, 


symptoms of compression are present, 
and there does not appear to be any 
fracture or displacement, of. the cer- 
vical vertebra. Itis evident that thie 
compréssion must exist on that part 
of the spinal marrow inclosed by the 
lower cervical vertebra, as the in- 
fihence of the phrenic nerve on the 
diaphragm remains; if it had occarred 
in the r part of the spinal cord, 
tlie origin of that nerve would. have 
been compressed, and death would 
have almost immediately been the re- 


sult. 

He has lost all power over the 
upper and lower extremities; the 
sensation of these parts is also very 
much diminished, has retention 


the| ther had 
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of urine; andy what. is rather uncom- 
mon in such an accident, the power, 
of the sphigeter ani; for he has bad 
no evacuations, althqugh he 
some aperient medicine. Hacomplains 
of pain, and a feeling, of tighteess be- 
tween tlie shoulders. From the height 
which,-he: fell,, and, from the positian 
in which his head, was d,. it 
might have .been exp: that the 
functions .of the brain would. be con- 
siderably, disturbed, This, however, 
is wot the case ;, he has no aberration 
of intellect, nor. does-he complain of 
any pain im. his head ; be only com- 
plains, of. some. tenderness about the 
sealp. He has taken some aperient 
medicine, and. has had some blood 
taken away by Jeeches, At the time 
this report was closed, nothing fur- 

been done. It is. an. in- 
teresting case, and will be continued, 


Case of ulccration. of the 
scrotum generally called Chimney- 

sweeper’s Cancer. 
F. G., aged 22, of short stature, and 
a dark swarthy. complexion; was ad- 
mitted with a large ulceration on the 
left side of the scrotum, under the 
case of Mr. Travers. : 

He has been a chimney sweeper for 
about twelve years. attention 
was first, attracted by the appearance 
of a small warty excreseence, , situ- 
ated upon the septum scroti,, at its 
lower part ;, it. was, at-tirst, umattend- 
ed with pain, but, im a short. time, it 
became very painiul, and d 
into a, small uleer;, the 
tinued to spread, until it i 
present size. It is five 
inches incircumference, seated princi- 
pally on the left side of the scrotum, 

spreading a little on. the, right 
also, approachi 


ragged. surface. Granulations are: 
seen arising from the snrface.in, dif- 
ferent places, but they are spengy. 
and disposed to bleed. It is. ex- 
cessively painful; prevents his sleep- 
ing at night, and is become a source 
of. considerable constitutionat irrita~ 
tion.. The nature.of the. disease pre- 
eluded any chance of its being. bene- 
fited by local m 

cessity of having 
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shown the patient, he consented 


An incision-was made rownd the 
circumference of ‘the ulcer, anid the 
scrotum to -which' the disease was 
confined was dissécted off. ~ After it 
chad been dissected away, the left 
testicle covered, by its tunica albu- 
ginea was completely exposed, as was 
also a.great part. of the right. The 
portion of scrotum which remained 
was drawn over to meet the integu- 
ments on the left side, and thus ap 
imperfect covering for the testicle was 
procured. A portion of the discased 
structure, on examination, appeared 
to be remaining towards thre peri- 
neam,; to wlich Mr. Travers applied 
the actual cautery, as he did also to 
‘two or three small vessels which were 
bleeding. The. wound was afterwards 


covered ‘by a.little-simple dressing, | 


and a pouitice applied. -Phe consti- 
tutional symptoms have not been bigh 
since the operation ;:the wound dis- 
charges-a geod pus, and granuiations 
are rising. .In 


junction should 


be going on very fa- 
Amongstthe other 
‘this: week, was a man whe a 
bucket of lime water failover his face, 
apart of which get into his eyes; the 
particulars we shall give next week, 
No other operations of impe 
have been performed for the week. ” 


MOTION FOR-INJUNOBION 
| HIS DAY. 


Those of our Readers who 
may wish to hear the discussion of 
Mr. Aspernerry’s motion for ‘an in- 
be ~at ‘the Ceart of 
Chancery by 10 o’clock this morning. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The letter of Puocion has 


the ‘patient may | ever. 


us much satisfaction. “He shail hear 
from us on or dbout Wednestay next, 
Other Correspondents must stand 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND. GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


Mr. POLE, a native of Germany, who has passed several years in Italy 
and France, .and who is. well qualified to teach all the above Languages, 
wishes to attend any Gentlemen, as Scholars, at their own Houses. 

For Particalars.and ‘Terms,.a atthe Office of The Lancet, 210, Strand, 
or at Mr. Cobbett’s Register Office, No. 183, Fleet-street. WS : 


CROTON OIL. 

This invaluable Médicive, being received into the New Pharma- 
copeia, and adopted by His Majesty's Navy and Army, the Proprietor thinks 
it ‘necessary to inform the Public ‘in general, and Medical Gentlemen io 
particular, that the Honourable Bo of Stamp Duties have granted to 
ARTHUR ‘SHORT; of No.'11, ‘Ratcliff Highway, Sole ‘Agent, a Stamp, 
bearing ‘his Nanie-and place of abode, in order to secure to the ‘Patentee his 
interest therein, whese improvement and introduction of it into Europe 
was attended with very considerable expense, time, and labour, and also 
to counteract and- defeat, as much as possible, the circulation of -a spurious 
and -ineffectual artiele sold ‘for Croton Oil, which has been attended with 
disappointment and danger.—Every Bottle‘and Box 6f Pills are enveloped in 
2 Stamp distinguished as above. ta 

"The following commendation of the Croton Or, by the celebrated Mr. 
Apernerny, must ifidisputably establish its vdlne and superiority over every 

From Mr, Anernetny's Third Lecture, published in’ No. 3, Vol. 5, of 

. Tne Lancer, page 99. 

“T remember, when speaking of Tetanus, that I said there was the 
greatest difficulty in opening the bowels, and I forgot to mention to you 
that thee is a remedy which has been found nsefal in this affection, jt is 
the GCroron O11, and it is certainly a more powerful medicine, asa purgative 


than any other.” 
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. ie. it, containing Marks of Danger im Winter Cough and Asthma, with 
a new French Remedy—Flayour and of Wines—Kitcheh 

by Mrs. to phy of Gout, with entives—Philosophy of Win 
Dress far. Invalels—Old Women's Remedies—Mr. Paris. on Qeinine— 
Nerves of the Liver—Mr. Abernethy’s IrishBull—Dr. Good on Bquivocal 
_Generation—Dr. A. P. Buchan on Schoo] Vices—Seientific 


of the Eye-br 
“This Work,” the Literary Gazette, 
talent ; weighty truths couched in pithy language ; and many 
Author, sold by all Bookselle rs, 
MEDICAL No. 2, price 1s. Bilions and Liver ‘Complaints, 
om of Danger avd the best Remedies.—No. 1, Indigestion, with 


DICAL Fashionable Disorders, addressed Swells, 


WRIGHT,, Wiae to. the Opera Co- 
et, has on Sale the Ok PORE doz.; 


superior doz, ; and CA ADBIRA, 16s per doz. 
of each of Win willke well packed in. an, excellent 
ogshead, bottles included, a remittance of or “half that 
for 51,—Madeira, Vidonia, Calcavelia, Moun- 
‘tain, Kc, per bay landed ; 1818, quality, 
ust i rte cases irty 6, 2/. 2s. or 1s. 
per flask OLD COGNAC BRANDY, and 234. 6¢.; RUM, 
gee 15s. Od. per gallon —P.8. Fine Old Barts per bottle, fine Old Sherry, 
Madeira, excellent, Is. 
Now ing, Consignment of ‘GRAPES of the first qua- 
My, in the, t perfection in jars, 28 to 80 Ib. at 25s. per jar, 
epot at Sussex-place, Old Kent-road, where the above maybe had at 
the. same reduced. prices. EDINBURGH ALE, 12s. per dozen, No credit. 


ig published at an early hour 
nited Kingdom. 
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